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‘A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


Beyond the Gates 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “‘ The Gates Ajar,” etc. $1.25. 


Ever since “The Gates Ajar” caused such a kind and 
legree of popular interest, many of the readers of that re- 
markable book have hoped Miss Phelps would give them a 
ller vision of the future life, of which in “The Gates Ajar,” 
he only gave a glimpse. This hope is now gratified. The 
ubject of “ Beyond the Gates” is sufficiently indicated by 
stitle. Itisastory of the unseen world, of its possible 
wtivities, illumination, and experiences, as a reverent im- 
pination foresees them. It appeals to the hopes and long- 
ngs of all who have lost dear friends, and who seek to 
ealize the life into which they have entered. 











“Tt is probably safe to predict that it will be “Tmagination carries Miss Phelps, as the title 
he best read book of the season. For ourselves | indicates, on a bolder flight than when, some 
e must confess to finishing it at one . | years ago, she only looked through ‘* The Gates 
. , - The gi‘mpses of the occupations, pore Ajar.” and she tries to answer more fully than 
d reunions of the heavenly existence—all this | before the unformulated questions of curious 
s conveyed with a tenderness, a reverence, und | believers; but apart from this, the story isa 
vivid power, which make a profound impres-| beautiful piece of art, rising at times almost to 
ion upon the reader’s mind. . . . The effect | the domain of poetry. Few wil! deny that it is 
{ the book is to make this life better worth Hiv-| inspired by a pure, delicate, and wholesome 
ov, and the next life better worth desiring. The feeling. on that its 1 tendency is elevut- 
=\~ et eS -“ —— oe ing and religious.’’—New York Tribune. 

nd lofty, yet warm w uman love and Inter-| It isa lit product of a high order. Re- 
t. They touch the vey Pa pee of the | §nement and de: cacy of feeling, and beauty and 


poul, and serve to stren, aith and quicken page.” — 
aspiration.""—Boston Journal. wreb tnd Clvoutles ee Peo arto at 








(@” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


I. 
SWINTON'S READERS. 


These books are pre-eminently Language 
Readers. They present a most complete 
development of the study of words and 
sentences, as an essential condition of 
good understanding and correct reading. 


Il. 
SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


** The famous two-book series,” consist- 
ing of 
I. Introductory Geography, in Readings 
and Recitations, and 
IL. Grammar-School Geography, Physi- 
cal, Political, and Commercial. 
III. 


WHITE'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


A complete course for all grades of 





public and private schools, embracing | 


Primary, Grammar School, 
School caurse. 


and High 


IV 


MANSON'S WRITING SPELLERS. 


Ona new and excellent plan, giving 
models of correct writing on every page 
to correct errors and mistakes. 


SWINTON'S MODEL BLANKS, 


In eight numbers, covering, every grade 
of the school course, from Primary Script 
Spelling to Latin Etymology. 

VL. 


DANIELL'S SHORT SENTENCES 


For Practice in writing Latin. For the 
use of classes which are reading Casar’s 
Commentaries. 

Vil. 


WARD'S GRAMMAR BLANKS 


For Practice in Parsing and Analysis. 
On a new and very excellent plan, Two 
numbers. 


Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, by mail, to teachers and educa- 


tionists. 


*.* A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any 


teacher or educationist on receipt of $1.75. 


(2 Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Corres- 
ndenece in regard to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange, is cordially 


nvited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CoO., 





753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 








“POLYMNIA.” 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for 
Female Voices. Compiled by S. LASAR. Bef Y Ou lv f 
—_ etore apply tor an agency 
It will be ceded that practical rie . 
sii treatment must wo far in accomplishing what thorough canvass in your town 
8 desired, an 
ine direct result of many Years’ labor of this eminent | STITUTE, TREASURE-TROVE and 
teacher in educating female voices in the Packer Col- 
legiate "netitute. Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the ee 
educational institutions in the country, it follows t 


“POLYMNIA” 


hould t i i 
‘Keutdionmebacctonentactnien ae | Agents are doing splendidly. 





Don't Wait Till rgor 


for our publications and made a 
or country for THE JOURNAL, IN- 


“TALKS ON TEACHING.” 


One took 80 subscribers to the 


tive compositions by prominent writers, and are with-| JOURNAL in one week ; another sends an average of 150 subscribers 


in the average range of vocal ability. 
Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen. Sample 
copy 75 ets., postpata. specimen pages free. 


Published by WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, N. Y- 


Address for terms, etc. 





to TREASURE-TROVE a week, and another so!d 80 ‘* TaALKs ON ‘TEACH- 
ING” in four days to teachers in acity near N. Y. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 
HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
A Timely Work on a Vita) Topic. 


The particular object of this book is to show Aow a 
man of average ability may learn to apeak eziempourane 
oualy with ease and certainity. Some parts of the work 
are simple enough to be ee by a school boy, 
and may be applied by him in his first efforts; other 

rte may 0¢ read with profi: by the orator already in 

maturity of his power. 275 pages handsomely 
bound coth, $1.50. i 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or wili 

be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
Publication Dept. 1416 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundr: . 


Manufactured those celebrated Belis 
and Chimes for Schools, Colleges, 
yer Prices and catalogues sent . 











H Mesa axe & Co., Baltimore Md. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufactarers of 


Chemical | Appagetas, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 

Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest priecs. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the Board 
of Education of New York City, (in every Public 
School), and have been for the past twelve years, 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 

ty and perfection. 

Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


ity. 
191 Fulton Street. ater York City: 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


Two Hundred Cards, 244 x 444 inches, contain- 
ing One Tnousand ——e ie in Political and 
Physical Geography 1 directions for use. 
Facts fixed upon the mind by an entirely New 
and Original Method. Recommended by State 
School Commissioner of .Ohio, Dr. Vincent, ot 
Chautauqua, etc. Every Teacher should have a 
set. Sent by return mail for $1.00. Address, 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 
oodstock, Ohio. 








Teachers wanted as agents. 
Our School Aids ¥¥ Grnctical tench. 


ers for conducting schools in gest ulet order. ¢ 





No.1, inctudes ois \ ¢ elegan istic chromo ex- 
celsior a ay hee utiful ge zold and tinted chromo 

merit cards, pretty chromo credit cards, a 
per set $1.78; half se Set No. 2, includes 12 


elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 prett; floral 
merit cards, and 150 credit cards, price per set. $1. half 
set 60 cts.; samples 9c. Chromo and florai school re 
Sirds and flowers, — } as price 
animals, birds, e 

ds. - - and owers, 10c. No. “s, “les, Eowere 
etc., 1c. No $4, pinks and roses 10c. 30, medium 
sizes, givis, boys, and flowers, 15c, No. 13, hand boquets 


15e. @. &, rose 


4, 


spare, or. ae 3* nots, etc., 20c, Ne. 17, 
ro-es, straw flowers, etc, 
No. *, "ploomin, roses on gold cards, 20c, No. 44. 
cant boquets, 30c. No, 62 meee zes, birds’ e; iffeg, te az 
ers, etc, re wae’ 11, full blooming’ roses &. - 
auc. No. _ ailibpere, an wees aap 5° 35c. 
uower ER of Pirds ds, Bowers, 
ete, No. PS eeaions Bho Ne. Poh card 
etc., 25c. No. 31 pansies, pinks and i byes gold card 
40c. No. 54 flowers, childre ite, etc , 40c. No. 33, 
¢ moss roses 50c. No. 36, Digomtig Toss Toses on 





id card, 50c. No. 37, agit marks and flowers 
. @ set samples i postpaid id 4 a? 
Stampstaken. Phoenix Pubitsbing 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hedoon Street. New York, 


THE |. 








yy Tm SEM OY TEE WORLD” 


Bxcels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowER AND 
PURZTY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKEERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, ir all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICEKEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTiON, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


‘WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK. BOSTON. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
: MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 








Fred’k W. Devee, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 


NEW YORK, 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of fan. hie Apparatus ; pk 4 at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 





















ervey OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mmovenour me WORLD. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 294 
398, and Stub Pont, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
an Falcon, 8'78, 908. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
te Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on aplication, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., NN. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











Educational, Physical, and Chemical Apparatus. 
waa CURT. W. MEYER “acc 


«‘ Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide d Instructions. Elegant 
HOLTZ MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars. 


Baker, Pratt & Co.,|The Century Magazine : 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. |zine which has achieved the world-wi 
reputation of THE CENTURY. 
its circulation is enormous, and in Eng-, 
land it surpasses in that respect all the| 
English periodicals of its own class. The) 








It is presumed that readers of this paper 
are familiar with the name of the maga- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 





“TRIUMPH” N.Y. Nation has called Tau Cantyny | 

: ‘* perhaps the best edited magazine in the 

Dovetailed . Desks, world,” whilethe Loudon Mustrated News 

roved pronounces it ‘‘ one of the marvels of the 

dod Imp day on accouut of the number and beauty | 
Methods of Seating. of its illustrations.” 


ALSO MANUFACLURERS OF THE 
Improved Eureka Liquid Siating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. any | 
one asking for it. We make, also the 


GLOBES, 

E: following offer especially to readers of 
ORRERIES, TEL~\ type gcHoo. JouRNAL, for 10 cents (in| 
, LURIANS, MAPS, | stamps or postal note) we will send a re-| 
CHARTS, BL ACK-| cent number of THE CENTURY, asa sample, | 


x and a pamphlet containing the first half 
BOARDS, ETC. of the celebrated anomymous serial story, | 
The latest Inventions in 


School Apparatus fi “c - i - 
babes rt Shea or The Bread-Winners 


Special circulars of the | Which is now attracting such wide atten- 
above free on appiication. sion. The pamphlet contains the install- | 


Our Tllustrated Catalogue of 183 ments published in the August, Sept. and | 
ng a + of everything f for Schools, mail|} Oct. numbers. In ordering, mete this | 


ed for 25 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. | P@PE: 
THE CENTURY CO., 33°East 17th St. N. hid 


DiounIWriting 
[alee ee ESTERBROOK 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUPFEL @ ESSER, 127 FULTON §T..X EW YORK, 
Ampor re of Drawing Materials. 


Banners in Silk and Gold, 


od. @ K. LAM Be 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. | 


—o— 


history of The Century, Its features are | 
too many to be enumerated here, but we) 
shall be glad to send a prospectus to an 

















STEEL 
PENS 


<2 ED 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THER ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,' 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


ea nd BELL FOUNDRY 
"Gharchy Chapels bel, School Fire Alarm 



























Hand book sepit, by mass, free | aoe West Troy, N.Y. 
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Scientific Novelt 


PoruLak & Prxvectz, 
OPTICAL, METEg 
LOGICAL, MATHEN 4) 
CAL, ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEEBING 1Ngtp, 
MENTS FOR PRop» 
SIONAL AND AMATEUR’S USE. 
Drawing Instruments, Prismatic and 4, 
mb ag, seme Tape measures, pes, T 
sco; Ehrometere: Batteries, Magnets, Ge 
Taben ote. ¢ etc., at greatly reduced prices, 
We are the dealers in the most chaste good , 
in our line, 
= 4 Send for and specify (192-page SJ)... 
alogue. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


























HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


“* The Best Periodical for Fuvenile Reader, 





Subscription Price, $1.50 Per Year. 


HARPER’s YOONG PEOPLE delights ¢ 
youth of both sexes, and of every ag 
Every young person finds amusement an( 
instruction in its varied and excelley 
reading. The engravings and typog 
phy are unsurpassed in merit, attractive 
ness and artistic finish. 


HarRpPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, without 


| ** preachiness.” is the best help of the 


parent and teacher, exerting a refining 
| and ennobling influence through its enter 
taining stories, anecdotes of travel, bi 
graphical sketches, scientific articles, etc, 
A leading journal says: ‘* The villainous 
trash, the penny-dreadful ‘boys’ and 
girls’ papers,” at one time so popular and 
_80 numerous, have nearly all, thank fort- 
ne, been driven from the field by the 
introduction of publications for the young 
which are just as cheap, and perfectly 
healthful and wholesome. This goo 


Se work of reform was led by the Harpers, 
In America | with their handsome YouNnG PEOPLE.” 


Boys will find in its pages entertaining 
| descriptions of different athletic sports 
and popular out-door amusements; and 
girls will be interested in the directions 
for making dolls, dolls’ clothing, embroid- 
| ery. crocheting, etc. A valuable feature 
| of the periodical is the Post-Office Bor, 


The year 1884 will be a great one in the| which affords to the young readers an 


| opportunity to correspond with the Post- 
mistress and with each other, thus adding 
in many ways to their stock of informa- 
tion, and giving them ease and familiarity 
in the use of language. 





Volume V. begins with the issue dated 
November 6, 1883. 
Volume [V., Bound in Cloth, containing the 
| numbers for the past year, just ready, $3.00. A 
| few eopies of Voiumes IT. and ITI. still on hand. 
Volume I. vut of print. 


— <= > 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





| Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE..............0..5 $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...................-5-- 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAAR.. ..........0.2:0000000 40 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 1580 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE ee 
One Year (52 Numbers)................- 0 @ 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the ae 
States or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid Sak of loss. Ad- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


(3 10BEs. 44 sizes and styles. Prices reduced. Send 
for a Catalogue, H. B- NIMS & Co. Troy, mat. 














Mathematical Commensuration: == 





A PREFACTORY ESSAY TO THE NEW SCIENCE. 
A Manual of Great _ Value to every Teacher and Student of Geometry and Tr! » 
And of special-Interest te all Mathematicians. . 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Smconp CLAss MATTER. 


Established 1870. 





The School Fournal,|yer 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


_— Oo-———_ 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 


21 Park Piace, New YORK 
oO: 
TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the pest-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe JOURNAL to theirfriends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN ISIDORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, November 10, 1883. 


TREASURE. TROVE, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


Contains features of peculiar interest and attractive- 
ness, As usual, the number opens with a beautiful 
Srontispiece, illustrating a poem, ‘‘ The School Marm’s 
Story.” by Wolstan Dixey, A bright story by Rev. E. A. 
Rand, tells how a smart young man got “ Molasses for 
Nothing.” An article by “Gad” iilustrated by A, B. K., 
relates some astonishing examples of ‘‘ What a Horse 
Knows.” The “ Authors Worth Reading” pupae 
some selections sand the the 
ae ho ning of Wolotan 
Weide tent 4 tio tried,” acill be 
lata es ‘4 ahort sbetoh by the same 












263 | more than to develop in the pupil the power of 


*| They have learned in prison that “labor is 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1884, the price 

of the JourNaL to subscribers who do 

NOT Ay Bo advance will be $2.50 per 

1 gy to those who pa 

Ng will be the same as heretofore, 
2.00. 


THE question for November, which we 
would like to place before our readers is one 
that has often been proposed tous: How cap 
the smaller pupils of the country schools 
be employed during the time they are not 
in their classes ? 








THE Program Committee of the Minnesota 
State Association pertinently says :—‘‘The 
question to be answered in reference to lan- 
guage lessons is this : ‘Can your pupils listen 
to a short extract of simple and interesting 
English, with closeness of attention and 
good understanding of what they hear ; and 
can they reproduce the ideas with fullness 
and exactness, in a good handwriting, in 
well constructed sentences, with words cor- 
rectly spelled, and with proper use of capitals 
and punctuation ?’” 

This is a good test question of the fitness 
of our average pupils to graduate from our 
common schools. And not only so, but 
many of the forces and powers here indi- 
cated are really all that can be given by the 
most elaborate education. What can the 
study of Latin and Greek, for instance, do 


‘listening ” with attention, of getting a good 
‘‘understanding,” of what they are study- 
ing, and of being able to “‘ reproduce” their 
thoughts with a critical correctness. If we 
keep in mind that fitting and sharpening all 
the tools of the mind for the work of life is 
the object of education, rather than the ac- 
cumulation of apprentice products, then the 
significance of much of the above ‘‘deliver- 
ance ” becomes clear. 





Ir is asserted that during the seven years 
that the stove contract has been in existence 
at Sing Sing, not less than 2,500 discharged 
convicts have been taught trades during 
their confinement, by which they can honor- 
ably support themselves and their families ; 
and that not three per cent. of these men have 
been reconvicted and returned to the prison. 
Here is remarkable testimony in favor of the 
reformative nature of technical education. 
If the argument for reform is so strong, why 
is not the same facta still stronger argument 
Dizeys| for the prevention of crime? The point is, 
these men “have been taught trades,” so 
that they emerge to suzport themselves. 


a sweetener of life ;’ and oné of the most en- 
couraging features of the times is that the idea 
of finishing one’s education by learning some 
\definite trade or profession, is spreading 










as | 
ef Dee . : 
Kellogg) 7" te 


rapidly. Not less mental discipline in the 


the use of the common tools. There is an 
actual moral force in manual labor net 
usually taken’ into account by the schools. 
The actual doing of anything materially 


in useful, and especially the actual making of 


anything previously non-existing, in fine 
the exercise of the constructive ability, is 
one of these God given agencies for elevat- 
ing mankind. 


LooKING at a piece of honey comb on the 
evening table,trains of thoughts were started. 
The care and pains of the bee to do his work 
well excited admiration and profound re- 
spect. Rising early in the morning, wing- 
ing his way to great distances, laboring 
assiduously, returning laden with flowery 
sweets, pressing among the crowd of busy 
ones into the dark recesses of the hive, un- 
loading his burden in the narrow cell only 
to hurry out for another load—all of these 
steps compel the looker-on to draw valuable 
lessons for his own conduct in life. But the 
effort to do the allotted task well excites a 
state of mind different from the prudential 
conclusions as to industry, early rising, etc. 
Why should a bee do his work so accurately ? 
Why should he tear down and build again 
when he finds inaccuracy ? Who pays the 
bee? Does he ever want to go into some 
other business that will pay better ? 

The bee may teach us many moral lessons. 
First of all to do our level best, for this is in 
the power of any and all. And then to do 
that best to-day and at all times. There are 
no small number that propose to do their 
best, not at home but elsewhere ; not at the 
preparatory school but in college ; not as an 
assistant teacher but as principal. Jacob 
Abbott tells a story of a young man who put 
off becoming a Christian until he could go 
a distance from home ; so there are many 
who have desires to do well, but not now, at 
some other time they will do it; then they 
will astonish people. 

To do our best no matter what the task is, 
even the making of a letter A, in saluting a 
friend, in dressing our bodies, is the test of 
character. To do it seen or unseen, whether 
commended or not, even if condemned. The 
best and only the best set before one is his 
daily task ; doing it will make an angel of a 
man if any thing will. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes never wrote in a 
nobler strain then when the ‘‘ Chambered 
Nautilus” set his pen at work. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new 
Stole with soft step its shining archway thro’ 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last found home and knew the 

old no more. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul 

As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave the low-vaulted past ! 
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LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE.—NO. III. 





I. W. Firos. 
SKETCH OF COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The city of Chicago is the metropolis of Cook 
County, and has maintained a normal school at 
Normalville for many years. In, 1854 Prof. D. 8. 
Wentworth, of Bridgewater. Mass., came to Chica- 
go in answer to a request from the superintendent 
of the city schools, and was placed at the head of 
the first graded school. In 1867 the Supervisors of 
Cook. County established a school for training 
teachers, and located it at Blue Island, and elected 
Professor Wentworth pvincipal, at a salary of 
$2,200. The management of the school was cn- 
trusted toa Board of Education, appointed from 
and by the Supervisors. Money for its support is 
appropriated by the Supervisors themselves. In 
September 1867, the school was opened a few miles 
from its present location. In a few weeks it was 
moved to the public school buildings, the in- 
terests of both being consolidated. Here it re- 
mained for two years. Miss Armada Paddock, a 
graduate of the Oswego Normal School, had charge 
of the Training department; Miss Mary R. Gorton 
and Miss Augusta Frost (now Mrs. Wentworth, in 
charge of the present dormitory) were the assist- 
ants. The first term opened with 38 pupils, and 28 
graduated in the first class. The results having 
been considered satisfactory, a place for permanent 
location was sought for. Englewood was finally 
selected, as twenty acres of land were gencrously 
offered. One of the present buildings was erected 
and got ready for use September 1870. The faculty 
was increased to five members besides the Princi 
pal. During the year 1869-70 the school was car- 
ried on in the public school building at Englewood 
proper (Normalville not having been separated 
from Englewood at that time). On September 5, 
1870, the school was opened in its present building, 
at Normalville. The dormitory was built in 1878, 
and the corner stone laid with the impressive cere- 
monies of the Masonic fraternity. The school was 
exceedingly prosperous under the management ot 
Professor Wentworth up to the time of his death, 
last year, at the age of 57. He was a man beloved 
and respected by all who knew him, both for his 
scholarship and his ability as a teacher. Col. F. 
W. Parker was tendered the vacant office, and he 
agreed to take the charge provided he could select 
his own faculty and had liberty to carry out his 
own plans. These conditions seemed so reasonable 
that they were assented to; his salary is $5,000. 

The number of pupils at present attending this 
school is in the neighborhood of 650. The A class 
(Seniors) numbers 88, The Cook County Normal 
School had attained no small local reputation when 
Col. Parker became its head. One of its reports, 
evidently the work of Professor Wentworth is in 
these words: ‘‘Its aim should be to give a practi- 
cal knowledge of the various branches commonly 
taught in the public schools, together with such 
other studies as will tend to develop and strengthen 
the powers of mind to such an extent as will en- 
able the graduate to completely analyze the sub- 
jects required to be taught.” Iam informed that 
this aim was always kept in view by the first prin- 
cipal, and all students now here will testify that it 
is the aim attached by the second principal. 

The present faculty is composed of Francis W. 
Parker, Science and Art of Teaching; H. H. 
Straight (formerly of Oswego Normal School), Sci- 
ence and Manual Training; W. C. Dodge, Physics 
and Chemistry ; Eleanor Worthington, History and 
Literature; Emily J. Rice, Language; W. W. 
Speer (of Marshaltown, Iowa), Mathematics; Heler 
R. Monfort, Drawing; Alexander E. Frye (of 
Quincy Schools), Principal of Grammar School, 
Geography and Music; Mary A. Spear (of Quincy 
Schools), Principal of Primary School, Primary 
Methods; Mrs. Alice H, Putnam, Kindergarten, 
Principles and Methods of the Kindergarten; Mrs. 
Frank Stuart Parker (formerly of the Boston | 
School of pratocr), rnp tana E. Patridge, ie 
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Assistant in Primary School; Geo. F. Fitz (of 
Oswego Normal School), Master of Industrial Rooms 
and Outdoor Plays. 

Believing that it will be interesting to the read- 
ers of the JourNAL to know more of these teach- 
ers, and more especially about their methods of 
teaching, I shall endeavor to give such information 
as. may be gained from actual observation and in- 
vestigation. 

The school buildings are constructed of brick, 
ornamented with light stone facings, and each is 
four stories in height including the basement story. 
One 1s used for a students’ dormitory and boarding 
hall, while the other is used for echool-rooms, class- 
rooms, work-shops, and a large hall, and the 
apartments of the. janitor. 

As Normalville is to become a ‘‘ Mecca ” for many 
a teacher the mode of reaching it will be of interest. 
It is eight miles from Chicago, with Englewood 
one-half mile distant. It forms one continuous 
suburban town, containing many beautiful resi- 
dences and broad streets lined with numerous 
shade trees. Ten or more railway companies run 
their cars through Englewood, at which place all 
trains stop. From Normalville about forty local 
passenger trains run to and from the city daily. 
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POINT IN PHONOLOGY. 


By CaLvin G. REED. 

The number of teachers in our schools who study 
the phonology of our language, or who understand 
and apply the use of the diacritical marks that 
would convey a correct pronunciation to the words 
represented by our heterogeneous orthography is 
astonishingly small. 

As Z. Richards represents it, we give unlimited 
scope to ability in inventing means to abridge manu- 
al labor; but when the sphere of mental action is 
considered, the slow, plodding, memorizing process 
appears ail right. But the difficulty would be 
solved in one generation, if all the teachers were 
required to thoroughly understand and intelligent- 
ly teach phonology to the children. The demand 
for a phonetic alphabet would be imperative, as it 
is in the science of music, or the definite represen- 
tation of numbers. 

All the difficulties that some profess to see in 
establishing a phonetic alphabet, that we could not 
trace words to their roots and so loose their pedi- 
gree, do not seem well founded. 

The wheel has been set in motion, and progress 
does not run backwards, but goes on from good to 
better and to best. Let us adopt the phonetic rep- 
resentation that lexicographers use in the diction- 
ary, and we should have a more rational orthog- 
raphy than we now use. 

It is pleasant to note that the educational period- 
icals now and then place in their columns an ar- 
ticle on this all-important subject. For like the 
dropping of water, it will change the stony current 
of opinion, and the result will be a grand Phonetic 
Alphabet, saving years of arduous memoriziny of 
words and much thumbing the leaves of the dic- 
tionary to refresh our treacherous memories. 








Some of the calamities resulting from stripping a 
country of its trees are now being experienced in 
the French Alps, where the forests have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. The valley tillers find that 
good arable land is being inundated with sand and 
gravel. The torrents sweep down the slopes un- 
hindered, carrying great quantities of detritus, and 
cutting gullys and ravines into the softer soil for- 
mations. The tendency of the streams is to deepen 
their channels, and thus carry accumulating masses 
into the valleys: Scrious damage is threatened to 
the farmers, who are forced to dam up the smaller 
streams in numerous places, in order to compel the 
waters to drop their sediment in their channels, in- 
stead of upon the valuable soil. The unwisdom of 
destroying forests is at last fully appreciated, and 
AC ree farmers are planting the bare Misides 
h new trees. —Sun._ 
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EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 
Pestalozzi, however, never saw this, nor that his 
method generally had mo tendency to train the 
mind. An additional proof of his blindness in this 
respect was that he drew up manuals of instruc- 
tion for his teachers which involved in their use a 
perfectly slavish routine. Thus we learn from his 
‘‘ Book for Mothers,” that the teacher, in eaching 
a child the parts of his own body (which he fancied 
was the subject to be first taught), is to go, word 
for word, through a quantity of such matter as 
this :—‘‘ The middle bones of the index finger are 
placed outside, on the middle joints of the index 
finger, between the back and middle members of 
the index finger,” etc. Then he compiled a spelling- 
book containing long lists of words, which were to 
be repeated to the infant in its cradle, before it was 
able to pronounce even one of them, that they 
might be deeply impressed on its memory by fre- 
quent repetition. 

On the whole, then, from Pestalozzi’s method 
pur et simple, there is little to be gained. It was 
much improved subsequently by some of his teach- 
ers, Schmid, Niederer, etc., who saw in his the- 
ories applications which he failed to see himself. 
Had he been educated in education, —had he, more- 
over, profited by the experience of others,—had he 
brought his practice into conformity with his prin- 
ciples (crude enough though some of these were)— 
his career, instead of being a series of failures and 
disappointments, many of them due, however, to 
his unrivalled ‘‘ incapacity to govern,” would have 
been one of triumphant success. 

As it is, we owe him much. His principles, and 
much of his practice, are an inheritance that the 
world will not willingly let die. Let us, however, 
leave the noble-minded, self-sacrificing Pestalozz:, 
with all his virtues and all his faults, and pass on 
to Jacotot. 

It should be stated in the outset, that Jacotot was 
rather an educator of the mind than of all the hu- 
man forces. He does not appear to have been 
placed in circumstances which required him to de- 
velop and train, by special treatment, the physical 
and moral powers; although the moral force of his 
own energetic character, as well as that of his sys- 
tem, could not but be, and was, vitally influential 
on the whole being of his pupils. It is, however, 
mainly as a teacher that I propose to consider him. 

But some here will inquire who was Jacotot;—a 
question I have no time to answer in detail. I can 
merely say that he was born at Dijon in 1770; was 
educated at the college of that town; at nineteen 
years of age took the degree of Docteur-es-Lettres, 
and was appointed Professor of Humanities (i.e. 
grammar, rhetoric, and composition) in the same 
college ;. when the troubles of his country arose, be- 
came, at the age of twenty-two, a captain of artil- 
lery, and fought bravely at the sieges of Maest: icht 
and Valenciennes; was afterwards made sub-direc- 
tor of the Polytechnic School at Paris; -then Pro- 
fessor of the Method of Sciences at Dijon; and Icter 
Professor of Pure and Transcendental Mathematics, 
Roman Law, Ancient and Oriental Languages in 
different colleges and universities. Obliged, as a 
marked epponent of the Bourbons, to leave France 
on their restoration, he took refuge in Brussels, 
and was in 18/8 appointed by the Belgian govern- 
ment Professor of the French Language and Liter- 
ature in the Univessity of Louvain; there discov- 
ered the method of teaching which goes by his 
name; devoted the remainder of his life to propa 
gating it; and died at Paris in 1840, being then 
seventy years of age. 

We are told that, as a schoolboy, he displayed 
some remarkable characteristics. He was what 
teachers, and especially dull ones, consider a par- 
ticularly ‘‘ objectionable” child. He was one of 
those children who *‘ wanted to know, you know,” 
why this thing was so; why that other thing was 
ee He showed little deference, I am afraid, to 

the formal, didactic prelections of his teachers. 
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by authority ; admitting rothing which was prima 
facie contestable; rejecting whatever he could not 
see clearly; refusing to learn by heart grammars, 
or, indeed, any mere digests of conclusions made 
by others. At the same time be cagerly committed 
to memory passages of authors which pleased him, 
thus spontaneously preferring the society of the 
“masters of the grammarians” to that of the 
grarmmarians themselves. Even as a child, nearly 
everything he knew he had taught himself. He 
was in short, ill] adapted to be a pupil of any of 
thuse methods which, in Mrs. Pipchin’s fashion, are 
intended to open the mind of a child like an oyster, 
instead of encouraging it to develop like a flower. 
As a Professor, his rooms were always crowded 
with eager pupils; and his inaugural address, at 
Louvain, was received, we are told by one who was 
present, with an enthusiasm like that which usu- 
ally greeted Talma on the stage. 

His style of teaching, as a Professor, before the 
invention of his method, was striking and original. 
Instead of pouring forth a flood of information on 
the subject under attention from his own ample 
stores, explaining everything, and thus too fre- 
quently superseding, in a great degree, the pupil's 
own investigation of it. Jacotot, after a simple 
statement of the object of the lesson, with its lead- 
ing divisions, boldly started it as a quarry for the 
class to hunt down, and invited every member to 
take part in the chase. All were at hberty to raise 
questions, make objections, and suggest unswers, 
to ask for facts as the basis of arguments, to m pu- 
diate mere didactic authority. During the dis. 
cussion, the teacher confined himself to asking 
questions, to suggesting now and then a fresh 
scent, to requiring clear statements and mutual 
courtesy ; but of teaching, in the popular sense of 
the term, as consisting in the authorative com 
munication of knowledge, there was little or none. 
His object throughout was to excite, maintain, and 
direct the intellectual energies of his pupils—to 
train them to think. The lesson was concluded by 
his summing up the arguments that had been ad- 
duced, and stating c!early the results obtained.* 

* Mr. Wilson, of Rugby, in his admirable paper in the “ Essays 
on a Liberal Education,” thus describes, in almost identical terms, 
what he considers a proper method of teaching science :— 

“Theory and experience alike convince me that the master 
who is teaching a class quite unfamiliar with scientific method, 
ought to make a class teach themselves, by thinking Gut the sub- 
ject of the lecture with them, taking up their suggestions and il- 
lustrations, criticizing them, hunting them down, and proving a 
suggestion barren or an illustration inapt; starting them on a 
fresh scent when they are at fault, reminding them of some fami- 
liar fact they had overlooked, and so eliciting out of the chaos of 
vague notions that are afloat on the matter in hand—be it the 
laws of motion, the evaporation of water, or the origin of the 
drift—something of order, and concatenation, and interest, before 
the key to the mystery is given, even if, after all, it has ro be 
given. Training to think, not to be a mechanic orsurveyor, must 
be first and foremost as his object. So valuable are the subjects 
intrinsically, and such excellent models do they provide, that the 
most stupid and didactic teaching will not be useless, but it will 
not be the same source of power that ‘the method of investiga- 
tion’ will be in the bands of a good master. Some few will work 
out a logic of proof, and a logic of discovery, when the facts and 
laws that are discovered and proved have had time to lie and 
crystalize in their minds. But imbued with scientific method 
they scarcely will be, unless it springs up spontaneously in 
them.”—“ On Teaching Natural Science in Schools.” Essays on 


a Liberal Education, pp. 281, 282. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THEORISTS AND TEACHERS. 


By Henry VecuTe, A. M., New Brunswick, N. J. 

One morning at a breakfast table in Gottingen the 
Professor of History challenged the divinity stu- 
dent for the great question of the day. ‘‘ The reli- 
gious question, of course,” said the student. ‘* By 
no means,” replied the Professor: ‘‘ the religious 
question is comparatively unimportant; the educa- 
tional question is the great one of the hour. For 
we Frenchmen believe that an individual is what 
his parents and his education make him. The 
child’s parentage 1s an unalterable fact; the educa- 
tion he receives is determinable in large measure 
by his teachers.” 

Epvcation certamly has engaged the attention of 
the general public more for the past few years than 
ever before, It has become one of the 


and the qualifications of teachers. I believe Bacon's 
remark is just that moral philosophers ought to set 
themselves vigorously to work for the purpose of 
discovering what are the actual effects produced on 
the human character by particular modes of educa 

tion, by the indulgence of particular habits, by the 
study of particular books, by society, by ernulation, 
by imitation. 

MENTAL PERSONALITY.—Now, what we as in- 
structors need is a conscious individuality in teach- 
ing. The end which all teachers have in view is 
the same—the best intellectual and moral develop- 
ment possible of the individual; the formation of a 
complete, rounded character. Where the theorist 
aims at the impossible and misses it, the practical 
educator may here succeed within the limits im- 
posed by circumstances and the material he has to 
mould. What the teacher needs, whether in dis- 
trict school or college chair. is to recognize the fact 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the mere com- 
munication of information in particular branches 
is the smallest part of the work he performs. The 
knowledge gained, though essential, is of little 
value, compared with what the mental training 
should be. Not that we would adopt the platonic 
view that the sole object of mathematical study, 
for instance, is to govern vhe mind to habits of ab 
straction and raise men above the contemplation 
of the vulgar affairs of life. On the other hand, 
we would avoid the extreme of modern views—that 
the only value of such study is to enable men to 
buy and sell and build railroads. The habit of 
mind that is formed is the chief thing. When 
the languages too are taught with the object of cul- 
tivating taste and judgment, rather than mere 
memory, we shall have fewer invectives from the 
press against the Greek and Latin graduate. 
Mora. CuLTuRE.—Of more importance than all 
else is the personal moral character of the teacher. 
A great part of the public take it for granted that 
the only essential qualifications of a professor of 
languages, or mathematics, or other sciences, are 
familiarity with his subject and skill in communi- 
cating it. Not so. The thousand and one influ- 
ences which an instruc tor exerts on his pupil are 
positive, not negative; and either in the right or 
wrong direction. 

Habits of courtesy of respect for the rights of 
others, sincerity, self-reliance, observation, and a 
just estimate of men and things should be incul- 
cated. No man can teach what he does not know. 
A teacher must have these if he would stand before 
his pupils as a living example of the beauty of 
moral virtue. And this he must do if he would in 
spire his pupils with right motives. A life-time 
spent in the study of moral philosophy will not 
have a fraction of the influence on the formation 
of character that a few years of personal intimacy 
with good men will exert. 

Students forget much of what they learn at school 
and college; necessarily so when the mind is oc- 
cupied with the later affairsof life. But the habits 
of mind then formed remain; and we never forget 
the men with whom we have lived and grown. 

Srupy or Se_r.—First of all the teacher needs to 
study and .levelop himself by self-examination, and 
with the aid of the thoughts of Calderwood, Spencer, 
and others, who write from a life experience of the 
class-room, and a keen observation of the world. 
Then the character of the pupil as it is when the 
two come in contact. The benefit to the latter will 
be in direct proportion to the strength and sincerity 
of the former. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
AWAKENING MUTUAL ACTIVITY THE 
PRINCIPLE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 


By W. H. Purnam. 

Recently, in our class in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, the study of the systems of education, as 
founded by Pestalozzi and Froebel, together with 
some practical considerations of school work, de 
veloped the following thoughts: (a) : ‘* Education 
means an harmonious development of all the facul- 
ties of the child, both mental and physical.” (6): 


hands of the teacher.” (c): ‘‘The main work of the 
teacher is not to impart knowledge, but to supply 
ways and means for spontaneous work, and by 
every possible means to increase this spontaneous 
action.” (d): ‘Teaching is applying the known 
laws of education.” 

If these be true, and no thinking person will say 
that they are not, in some degree, in keeping with 
the laws of nature, as evidenced in the growth of 
every living thing, how different is true teaching 
from the methods practiced in too many schools in 
this land in this age of thought and progress ! 
These conclusions mean that that school is not the 
best where the most rules are committed verbafim 
et liberatim, and the most dry facts remembered 
by a “crowding” process, but. instead, that school 
is best when there is the most spontaneous mind 
action. In all primary work, of course, there is 
notbing like objective teaching for awakening 
thought. The secret of this is easily explained 
when we notice how perfectly natural it is for a 
child, though very young, to grasp and handle ob- 
jects. As the child grows older, this desire to have 
and handle objects increases. Who ever heard of 
a child beirg anxious to giasp abstract ideas ? 
Then we are but following a v ory natural order 
when we c:aploy objects as agencies for the pur- 
pose of awakening the longest possible amount of 
mind action. 

What is true of children is equally true of all stu- 
dents, though of a much older growth. In concrete 
work we are made aware of a latent power which 
sometimes works wonders in the minds of the stu- 
dents. Whatever will set the mind to work, or 
arouse mental action, should be employed. The 
little monosyllable ‘“‘why,” accompanied by the 
modest little mark of mterrogation [1], is capable 
of creating a world of spontaneous action, if rightly 
used. Why are the arctic zones 23} degrees wide ? 
Why is the torrid zone 47 degrees wide? What 
causes the fogs off the coast of Newfoundland ! 
What causes our cold spell in May, along the At- 
lantic sea-board? What is the use of evaporation ? 
What would be the result should evaporation cease? 
Such questions, whether vsed in connection with 
the geography lesson, or whether they constitute 
general exercises, will create more mental activity 
than the whole pages of set questions and answers 
which can be quickly and easily found. It is im- 
possible for any teacher to *‘cram” the minds of 
his pupils with knowledge enough to last them a 
life-time; but he may, if he try, create habits of 
study which will in time be the source of a thorough 
education to his pupils, besides opening up a foun- 
tain of pleasure which is only known to the discip- 
lined mind. Let the teacher, therefore, be ground- 
ed in the truth that his work is not to cram the 
minds of his pupils, but to increase the action of 
the mind of the pupil by supplying ways and 
means for spontaneous work. 

DANGER FROM KEROSENE.— Suppose a girl tries to 
fill a kerosene-lamp without first blowing it out. 
Of course the lamp is nearly empty, or she would 
not care to fill it. This empty space is filled with 
a cloud of explosive vapor arising from the oil in 
the lamp. 

When she pours oil into the lamp at tho top, it 
fills the empty space and pushes the cloud of explo- 
sive vapor up. The blaze of the wick held over the 
side sets the.invisible cloud of vapor on fire, and 
there is an explosion, which ignites the oil and 
scatters it over her clothes and over the furniture 
of the room. 

The same thing may happen when a girl pours 
the oil over the fire in the range or stove, if there 
is a cloud of explosive vapor in the upper part of 
the cap, or if the stove is hot enough to vaporize 
quickly some of the oil as it falls. 


vapor, which explodes. Taking care of the oil 
will not protect you. There is no safety except in 
the rule: Never pour oil on a lighted fire, or into a 
lighted lamp. 
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Remember that it is not the oil, but the invisible . 


The surest way to please is to forget self, and t 
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FIRST YEAR'S WURE. 


By Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook Co. Nor- 
mal School. 

Give the little folks the best room in the house. 
Older pupils, when their heads and hands are filled 
with work, can endure a poor room; but the little 
folks should have the best. attraction and the 
liighest degree of comfort. An cblong room is pref- 
erable to a square one. Place the teacher’s desk 
at one end and have no platform, A platform isa 
throne for the teacher; a stumbling-block for the 
children. Light should come in from the left side, 
if we follow the somewhat doubtful advice of sci- 
entific men. 

Give each child a desk of his own if possible. The 
broad seat attached to the desk is better than the 
narrow chair. The desk should be long and broad 
enough to admit of its use as a working table. My 
friend Powell of Aurora, prefers little tables with 
movable chairs, after the fashion of the Kinder- 
garten, and possibly he is right. 

Good blackboards, and plenty of them, are of the 
first importance. Place them on every available 
wall space around the room. The lower edge of 
the board should not be more than two feet from 
the floor so that the children can work with per- 
fect freedom. It is a good plan to 1nake them five 
feet high, thus giving room for the teacher’s work 
in the upper part. Then, tco, provided the room 
should be needed for grammar grades, no c1ange 
wonld be necessary. Have good blackboards. 
Every painter and carpenter firmly believes that 
he can make a good board, but in my experience, 
covering twenty-five years in the school-room, I 
have found but one man whovould make wkat I 
consider an excellent blackboard. Such a board 
has a soft, velvety touch. It cuts the crayon very 
little, and produces the least amount of dust. This 
blackboard I prefer to solid s'ate. But very care- 
ful attention should be given to the plastering and 
skin coat. I have never discovered the secret of 
Mr. Swayze's excellent boards, but am thoroughly 
inclined to believe that their superiority is due to 
the vigorous and discriminating use of the elbow. 

I have usually marked off the blackboards with 
red and white paint into slates or sections, two feet 
square, thus: 





2 feet, 2 feet. 
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Spaces three inches wide. One space divided off 
by a line, two indicated by white dots, the lines to 
be drawn by pupils. The vertical lines are to be 
red, the horizontal line and dots white paint. 

These slates are to be used for wriling, drawing, 
and numbers. 

In the rear of the room keep as much vacant 
space as possible for work aud play tables. The 
talles may be made of good pine, eight ur ten feet 
long, three feet wide, standing high enough for the 
children to work easily. Put two or three drawers 
in each table. One table may be ‘covered with 
blocks for building and numbers; the other made 
with raised edges and covered with white beach 
sand to the depth of three inches. 

A little cabinet for toys, and the articles collected 
by the children, a little book-case for the child’s 
first library should ornament the room. Flowers 
in the windows; a few appropriate pictures’on the 
walls, a statuette here and there, all tastefully ar- 
ranged. A rose on the teacher’s desk which the 
children should be led to fill, and our school-room 
is—not completed, but may be completed by the 
work of the children’s hands, as is customary in 
the Kindergarten. Comfort, cleanliness and good 
taste should characterize the child’s new world. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Seventy-five little ones in the lowest grade, and 





fifteen «r twenty in the highest grade, is a common 
spectacle all over this country, and until this cry- 
ing evil is remedied, real substantial progress can- 
not be made. The cause for it is not far to seek. 
The new-comers crowd into the primaries, and 
drop out all along the line, leaving the master the 
agreeable task of preparing a dozen or more for the 
high school. 

The number of children who diop out of school 
because of their dislike to school. statistics can 
never give us. I think it is fair to state that more 
than half, if not two-thirds, would remain in school 
if the primaiv work were well done; and that the 
half or third would be nearly as well prepared for 
their 'life work in five years as those who remain 
now eight. 

It is wholly impossible for any teacher to attend 
to the wants of more than thirty-five beginners, 
One temporary remedy for this great difficulty has 
been found in Boston and other places, by giving 
the regular teacher an assistant at five or seven 
dollars a week, a recent graduate of a nor:aal 
school, or some other candidate for a position. 

THE ONE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT. 

Giving the best of desks, blackboards and tables; 
covering the walls with pictures, fillmg the win- 
dows with flowers, and the cabinets with books and 
curiosities, anc not giving the school the one essen- 
tial element, the school will be an utter failure, 
Given the barest walls, thrcugh which the wind 
whistles and the sun shines, the rudest benches and 
no apparatus whatever, and if the one essential ele- 
ment is not wanting the school will be a great suc- 
cess. 

You all know what I mean. Itis the teacher, the 
life and soul of the school-room, or the stupefier and 
deadener of the growing minds. 

We often hear it said, ‘‘ Away with principles 
and methods, it is the teacher after all!” Certainly, 
it is the teacher after all, but a teacher who has 
made principles and methods an organic part of 
her own mind, a well spring of action. 

Give the primary children the very best teacher 
that can be found, and pay her the highest sal iry. 
As yet the highest grades, high schools and col- 
leges, instead of lifting up the lowest grades, have 
been a dead weight upon them. A clea:: indication 
of this is found in the fact that green graduates of 
high schools get three or four hundred dollars 
salary to degrade the infant mind, while refined 
and cultivated experts get te: and twelve hundred 
to build upon the choky foundation laid by the 
lower grade teachers. 

Reverse this rule and the result will be an infinite 
gain. Progress will be wonderful, Larger pupils 
could speak for themselves, and the reward for 
poor teachers would be rapid and satisfactory. 
The poor little innocents who have no power but to 
bear the ignorance and stupidity of their teachers, 
repress their unconscious indignation mntil a later 
stage of growth, when they manifest it by a deep- 
rooted, unreasoning dislike of school studies and 
teachers. 

The plea that anyone can teach a primary school 
displays in a frightful manner the prevailing ignor- 
ance of the possibilities for growth to be fcund ina 
child’s mind, and the terrible dangers to health, 
character and understanding, arising from unskill- 
ful direction. Those who plan and build founda- 
tions should thoroughly comprehend every detail 
of the superstructure. Ignorance is no where so 
out of place as in the lowest primary grade. Cram 
and superficial knowledge muy stumble along in 
the high schools, but will inevitably fail in. the 
primary. 

What should the Primary Teacher be? This is a 
lifficult question to answer. It is easy to say that 
she should be everything, but not to state what are 
tle essential qualities of this everything. A full 
answer cannot be given, only some of the req tisites 
indicated. 

A primary ter cher should love children with her 
whole heart and soul; love them because they are 
God's greatest and most beautiful creation ; love 
them because the future of their country and the 





whcle world depends upon their proper deyelup- 
ment; love them with a true artist’s love which 





sees and feels that directing and stimulating the 
growth of mind, body and soul is the highest and 
noblest act conceivable by man. 

But a teacher may love children with her whole 
nature; may have the truest ideal of character, 
and yet, because of her ignorance in regard to the 
mind and its powers, its mode of action and the 
best means to aid its development, lead her pupils 
directly contrary to her desire. 

Many a fond parent has literally loved his child 
to death by a loving over-harshness or a loving in- 
dulgence. In the house or the school we foster 
helplessness and dependence, while the world de- 
mands helpfulness and self-reliance as absolutely 
essential factors of existence. To illustrate, the 
will of the parent or teacher must be the will of 
the child, until the child develops the power of a 
reasoning will. Let the teicher or parent continue 
in detail to be the child’s will, when he can pro- 
perly use his own will, and the result is to deprive 
him of the use of the most important function of 
his being. 

When children are controlled by the teacher's 
will, with punishment or loss of re ward as a penalty, 
their ow.1 self-choosing power has no chance for 
action, and they merge from under the repression 
of the so-called perfect order, with wills so weak 
that intemperance and vice seizes upon them as 
legitimate prey. Temperance or intemperance is a 
trained powei or weakness, and the source of much 
of the world’s iinmorality may be traced to the ir- 
rational training which expects to teach a child to 
act judiciously by always acting for him, or to ex- 
ercise a proper choice by persistently depriving him 
of all choice. 

THE MOTIVE OF A TEACHER. 

If the motive will be wrong, all will be wrong. 
The mere acquirement of knowledge, the learning 
of reading, writing and number are radically wrong 
motives. There can be but one true motive, and 
that is, to do the best, under all possible circum- 
‘stances, for this individual child; and that best is 
to form the essential habits which are the elements 
of true character.. To do the best, we must look 
upon all work .nd study as means of development, 
of character development. Loving the child in the 
highest sense means to know and to love every 
faculty and power of the child’s mind. It means 
that the beauty of the growing and expanding 
mind, under proper fostering, fills the teacher’s 
heart with best joy and truest enthusiasm. It 
means that the poorer the child, the weaker the 
mind, the greater the tenderness, sympathy and 
love will be. It means that badness is a negative 
quality, that never exists where the positive and 
the true are present. It means universal salvation 
(used in a temporal sense) for all children. There 
is. in this real work of truest love, nothing vague 
or abstract. It is constantly seeking and finding 
the difficulties, and incessantly and courageously 
applying the remedies; constantly looking to moral 
results as the only to be desired ones. Teachers 
who love children in this way stand on the border- 
land of everlasting discoveries. Discoveries of 
beauty, strength'and power. Give the eager-ask- 
ing souls the good, the beautiful, the true ; wild 
weeds and rankling thorns will grow where good 
seed is not planted and earefully nourished. The 
outer world furnishes a boundless wealth of means 
for the development of the michro-cosmic mind, 
and the true teacher is always finding them. 

To her the word of the Psalmist reveals the height 
and depth of God’s intention, ‘‘ What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him, for Thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels.” 

GROUPING. 

You wil) allow me to repeat what I have so often 
said before,—education is the development of body, 
mind and soul. The work done and studies pur- 
sued are the means of this development, The se- 


lection and arrangement of the means, adapting 
them to different stages of growth, is the course of 








study. The exact adaptation of the means to 
growth, under the general laws of mind, is method. 
A knowledge of these three essentials, mind, means 
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—namely, a knowledge of the individual child. 

The graded school system, with its machine 
methods, has sunk the individual in the mass. 
simply choruses without a soloist. 

The direct result of harmonious development as 
a motive will be to reach each individual through 
the mass, and any system which merges the little 
one’s Own peculiar energy, disposition or originality 
jn the class is fundamentally an imperfect one. 

The new world of school is to develop latent 
possibilities, not to deprive them of that which 
they possess. 

I have already mentioned one means of individ- 
val training—-namely, thirty-five children in a 
primary room, instead of seventy. With thirty- 
five different and differing individualities the prob- 
Jem will still remain a very difficult one. 

Another important step in this direction can be 
taken, by arranging the pupils in small groups of 
five or six, according to mental strength and ability, 
after the most careful and thorough examination. 
The power of the child to attend to work given, 
and to do work being the principle test of this 
strength and ability, their power of talking; skill in 
building with blocks and drawing on the black- 
boards; the eagerness with which they listen to 
stories, and their self-control. 

As soon as a pupil in one group exhibits more 
power than the others of his division, put him with 
the group above. If a pupil is much weaker than 
his mates of the same group, drop him to the next 
below. But never, under any circumstances, use 
promotion or demotion as a means of stimulating 
ambition. 

When the children love the work because of its 
attractiveness, all of that feeling which is necesary 
will take care of itself. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.—No. IV. 


By Epwarp J. Hauwocx. 
WEIGHING SOLIDS. 
sien cylindes: sh sheet le Yond. ti tin, or peool nna gy 
olution of salt, an egg, or potato. 

Procure a stick of wood 1 centimeter thick, and 
he same in width, and mark centimeters along one 
side, as described in No. III. Weigh it carefully 
and note the weight. Fill:some narrow vessel, like 
a test tube, that has been graduated in cubic centi- 
meters, about two-thirds full of water, and note 
he mark to which the water reaches. Now let the 
end of the graduated stick slide down in the water 
90 it will float upright. If the stick weighed three 
the water will rise three divisions, or the 
same as if 3c. c. of water had been poured in. 

Weigh an empty vial, a cork, or any article that 

ill float in this graduated vessel, and let the class 
ee that you. can find the weight of any floating 
body by the apparent increase in the volume of 

ater. 

Take a piece of zinc or other sheet metal three 
centimeters square and mark it off in nine equal 
squares ; of course each will be a square centimeter. 
Fold it up around the cubic centimeter already 
made of wood so as to form a cup, having the cap- 

tity of a cubic centimeter. Balance the cup and 
fll it with water, and let them see that the water 

eighs a gram. Empty and dry it, then fill with 
melted wax, or sealing-wax, take out the latter, and 
ill the cup with plaster-of-Paris mixed to a paste 
ith water. When this has set make other casts 
ot any convenient insoluble substances. Weigh 
ach and show that none of them weigh exactly 1 
If one cubic centimeter of glass weighs 2} grams, 
ow much heavier is glass than water? How much 
heavier is wax, etc. ? Make a plaster mould and 
rast a cubic centimeter of lead, then test it in the 
Taduate to ascertain whether it displaces just 
¢. c. of water. If not, file it down until it does; 
her inna about 11} grams. iat may 
cut into a. oon nee and will sont 
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which they think will have a volume of 1 c. c. 
Measure them in the graduate, and having selected 
such as come very near 1c. c., weigh them by sus- 
pending them from the end of the balance with a 
fine thread. After weighing each in the air and 
writing its name and weight on the blackboard, 
bring a glass of water under it and raise or lower 
it until the object is immersed. Taking off one 
gram in each case restores the equilibrium. Why? 
How much does the water gain in volume? How 
much in weight ? 

The weight of one cubic centimeter of anything 
is called its ‘‘specific gravity,” which only means 
its ‘‘relative weight.” Although their weights are 
so. various, they all weigh 1 gram less in water 
than they do in air. 

Can you find how many cubic centimeters there 
are in a coil of wire, a chain, a bunch of keys, a. 
piece of chalk,a pebble? How? If the class can 
be induced to think, they will say : ‘‘ put it in the 
graduate and see how far the water rises,” Let 
them try it for themselves; then weigh it both in 
air and in water, and let them see that the loss of 
weight in grams, due to the boyancy of the water, 
is equal to its volume in cubic centimeters. They 
will see that its volume can be ascertained with a 
balance without the use of a graduated vessel ; just 
as the weight of a floating body is found without a 
balance by the use of a graduated vessel. 

What do you get by dividing the weight in the 
air by the loss of weight when suspended in water ¢ 
Does this show the relation between the weight of 
the water and of the substance? Why ? 

Suppose a pint of water to weigh one pound 
avoirdupois, what would a pint of solid lead weigh? 
What a pint of cast iron ? 

Weigh some article that loses just a gram in 
weight by being suspended in water, such as a 
marble, piece of glass rod, pipe, stem, or block of 
metal. Suspend it in strong alcohol or ammonia 
and weigh: the loss will be less than a gram. 
Weigh it next in strong brine ; it will weigh more 
than a gram. Why? Measure very carefully 10 c. «. 
of alcohol and weigh it, divide the weight by 10 for 
the weight of 1 c. c. It should equal the loss of 
weight of the 1-gram object when weighed in al- 
cohol. Weigh 10 c. c. of brine; it will weigh more 
than 10 grams ; why ? 

The relative weights of liquids can be found by 
weighing any insoluble substance first in air, then 
in water, and finally in the liquid to be tested ; sub- 
tract the second and third from the first, then 
divide the last difference by the other and it will 
equal the weight of a cubic centimeter of the last 
liquid. 

Take a test tube, or any long, narrow phial of 
thin glass, put in it. some shot for ballast, then in- 
sert a cork through which passes a rod with a little 
disk of wood or metal on top. Make it heavy 
enough to sink the phial and half of the projecting 
rod. Put it in water and mark where the water 
comes to when it floats. Put a gram on the disk 
or pan above; it will sink deeper; mark this point. 
Add a second gram and mark again, continue this 
nearly to the end of the rod. It will now serve as 
a scales for weighing things. The thicker the rod 
the nearer together the divisions will be. 

The same instrument may be graduated to show 
at once the relative or specific weight of the liquid 
in which it floats. Such instruments are called 
areometers or hydrometers. The aleoholmeter, lac- 
tometer and saccharometer are special forms of 
these instruments. They are also used for testing 
oils, lyes, acids, etc. 

If a bullet weighs 11 grams in the air and only 10 
grams in water, will the water weigh more than 
before, and how much more? 

Tie a piece of lead and a block of wood together, 
weigh them both together in air and in water; will 
they lose more thau when weighed separately ? 
How much ? 

If the following articles are at hand they can be 
mixed in a long, narrow. phial of thick glass, 


















namely: alcohol, naphtha (or benzine), mercury, 
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line red, carmine, or red ink. Little balls of glass, 
iron, wax, wood, and cork, can be put in and will 
float on the next heavier liquid. 

Point out the practical applications, such as us- 
ing an egg or potato, to test the strength of brines, 
so familiar to the housewife. 

The following articles may be weighed in air and 
in water and the respective weights given to the 
class to calculate specific weights from, namely : 
a silver coin, a silver thimble, a gold coin, some 
pieces of jewelery, pieces of solder, brass, copper, 
zinc, and alloys. 

An ounce of gold is worth $20, what would a 
pint of pure gold be worth ?. 

How many ounces of wood must be tied to an 
ounce of Jead to make it float ? 

How many ounces of cork are required to float 
an ounce of solid glass? To float a man ? 

ff a bottle is floating upright in a narrow vessel 
of water, what will happen on pouring water into 
the boitle ? Why does it sink before the water on 
the inside r.aches the same level as that on the 
outside ? 

Procure a spring-balance to weigh from } to 10 
Ibs., also a tin pail that will hold a quart of water. 
Attach a rope to the pail and hang it on the bal- 
ance, and note the weight, then fill with water and 
weigh again. How much has it gained? Put the 
pail in a well or cistern of water and let it fill with 
water. As long as it is below the surface it weighs 
no more than if it was empty, but as it emerges 
from the water its weight rapidly increases. Why, 
and how much ? 

Iron is seven times as heavy as water; why do 
iron ships float ? 

Why does ice float ? 

Why is it easier to swim in salt water than in 
fresh ? 

These and similar questions may be given to the 
class to think over and explain at the next con- 
ference. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SCHU'OL-ROOM CONVENIENCES—11. 
GLOBFS., 





Assuming that all well-equipped schools are 
already provided with Globes, what shall be done 
when there are none? Do not get them for mere 
ornaments, or to be blankly gazed at by idle pupila. 
Don't buy them them if you don’t intend using 
them. If use, then, is the object of globe, owner- 
ship, it is well worth the trouble of providing the 
means of buying. Small paper globes fairly good 
for elementary instruction can be bought for 25 
cents, 

Hemisphere globes of the same size (opening at the 
center and showing the two hemispher.’s on a plane 
surface, as on a map) are of additional value. These 
cost from $1.25 to $2.00. A hand globe of from 5 to 
12 inches in diameter is of far more general use in 
a school-room than the larger stationary ones, 

But no matter how m wy other globes a school 
may have, much is lacking if there be no slate 
globe. This is a } lain sphere, covered on its surface 
with slating like a blackboard. By no other means 
cana teacher make so intelligible the ideas and 
uses of all the imaginary circles as by drawing 
them on such a globe before the very eyes of the 
pup ls. Again, nothing else will bring so vividly 
to the mind the important facts pertaining to the 
equalities in the latitude and longitude of places cn 
the earth, and the reason for their wide Jifferences 
othe: wise. For realizing the correct contours of 
continents and islands; for studying their relative 
sizes and localities; for learning the phenomena of 
tne zones, seasons, etc. ; for tracing out the exceed- 
ingly valuable routes of travel anc’ commerce, and 
fo» mauy other purposes, the ingenious teacher 
will find a laige sphere of this kind of far gre iter 
utility than the best maps or common globes. The 
secret of this superiority lies largely in the fact 
that in drawing the materials and forms for such 
geographical lessons the attcntion is concentrated 
alone upon. the facts to be studied, thus «voiding 
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Compared with their great utility, such globes | For the Scnoon Journat. 


are not expensive, but where even the necessary 
funds are lacking, still should every school have 
such a piece of apparatus. Make it out of your old 


globe (if you hapj en to have one nearly worn out) 
by scraping off the varnished paper surface and 
sim ly applying the slating; or take the lathe-made 
top of an old fence-post, or the sphere from the 
old fashioned bed frame, or else get one turned at 
the nearest machine shop. If wood be used it an 
not be too dry, and the surface should be smoothe 1 
before using the paint. 
RELIEF MAPS, OUTLINE MAPS, ETC. 

The first of these, in connection with the moulding 
boar have been so well described of late in the 
JOURNAL that nothing further need be said now of 
these most admirable and natural means of geo- 
graphical instrnction. Every teacher who attended 
the Centennial must have been impressed with the 
teaching force of such maps in the Russian depart- 
ment. 

Next to these and the slated globe for effective- 
ness we must ank outline maps and map-drawing. 
This latter method will be carefully considered ere 
long elsewhere than in this series, but outline 
maps of the right kind are far too seldom seen and 
must be noticed. The great trouble is, most of 
those published contain too many useless details. 
As on the slated globe, so in map-making (even the 
outlines), wonderful benefit is derived from building 
up our knowledge in a logical wav, -by taking one 
thing at a time and dwelling on it till mastered. 

Thus, suppose you have no good outline map of 
your county (and such things are rare), take the 
best map you can get as a model and study it up, 
making mentally any corrections necessary. Next 
take the reverse side of an old wall map, or even a 
new on: for that matter, as it will not burt the face 
of it, and do you yourself draw an outline of 
the county, enlarged if necessary, first in light pen- 
cil, then, when correct, in oil or water crayons. 
Then from day to day, as the class does the same 
work on their slates or paper, fill in all the most 
important details. In this way each pupil will not 
only have a map of bis own, but if the teacher b> 
at all skillful the school will gain a map of more 
real value than any that could be bought. 

Another method, useful chiefly for studying the 
comparative positions, sizes and shapes of the vari- 
ous states of the Union, is to paste a good map of 
the United States on a thin sheet of walnut or holly 
and by means of a common scroll saw cut out the 
States—thus making, in fact, ‘‘a dissected map.” 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
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A aye or 
one may be 


To LEAD an enthotoer veer os war is to throw 
them away. 

THOSE whose courses are different cannot lay plans 
for another. 

Harte enters sometimes into great souls; envy 
comes only from little minds. 

IF a man take no thought about what is distant, 
he will find sorrow near at hand. 

TimE is immeasurably long to him who knows 
how to value aad use it.—GoErTHE. 

The most completely lost of all days is the one on 
which we have not thought.—Dr Frvop. 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind.—Ism. 

NEVER excuse a wrong action by saying some 
one else does the same thing; this is no excuse. 

GENIvs will study; it is that in the mind which 
does study, that is the very nature of it.—Drwry. 

WE judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have 
already done. 

HE that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves 
and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our 
helper.—BURKE. 

As pure and fresh country air gives ae to the 
amd so do pure rand feyeh' in- 


LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—NO. I. 


THE STOMACH. 
By A. M. Brown. 

The child has heard of his stomach, and his curi- 
osity to know of its movements should be gratified. 
He already knows, from sad experience perhaps, 
from a case of colic, that proper care of the stomach 
is necessary to comfort and health. This care 
should be taught him. He will also wonder about 
its form, location, and size. 

The teacher may illustrate the first by a small 
sack, pear-shaped in appearance. This gives it a 
curved form to suit its surroundings. It is located 
between and below the lungs, and toward the left 
side of the chest. It is protected by the lower or 
false ribs, which are short, and accommodate them- 
selves to its contraction or expansion. 

It is capable of holding from a pint to several 
quarts, according to the habits and age of the owner. 

Of its use they are familiar in one respect at least, 
that is, making it the common receptacle of every- 
thing that their appetite may dictate at all times 
and in all places. Experience, however, has shown 
to some of them that there are certain articles of 
food they must avoid, and others of which they 
must partake very sparingly, or they will suffer in 
consequence. They have frequently been told that 
they must not eat this or eat that, as it will injure 
them. Fruits that contain strong acids must not 
be taken with milk, as they will curdle upon the 
stomach and cause sickness. Illustrate by pouring 
vinegar and milk into a vessel. Cherries and milk 
eaten at dinner are said to have caused the death 
of Zachary Taylor while President of the United 
States. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Mr. Russe, a skillful observer at Carson City, 
Nev., is convinced that the impressions in the 
sandstone there, which have been talked of as hu- 
man footprints, are really the tracks of an eden- 
tate, the morotherium. The mud wher the tracks 
oceur was so soft that the animal’s foo’ sunk into 
it, pushed aridge upward two or three inches higher 
than the outside level, and came out with a mass 
adhering thereto. 


NEwsPaPERS.—In 1845 the senior Bennett, for the 
purpose of creating a sensation, advertised the 
Herald for sale. He placed the terms at what then 
appeared an extravagant rate, the price named 
being $125,000. At present the same establishment 
would be cheap at $2,000,000. The Times, which 
was sturted on $100,00(, is now worth $1,250,000; 
the Tribune and the World are now each worth 
$500,000, while the Journal of Commerce is valued 
at double that sum; the Commercial Advertiser at 
$500,000. The amount of capital invested in the 
daily papers of this city is probably not less than 
$8,000,000. 


‘Tatty Ong!”—This familiar expression of boys 
in their games arose from the fact that even as late 
as 1824 the English Government gave the tax-payer 
a notched stick for a receipt. It is related that the 
tally was a willow stick, about five feet long, and 
roughly squared, each side measuring about an 
inch. On one side the amount was indicated by 
notches; a notch one and a half inches wide stood 
for £1,000; one inch, £100; three-eights of an inch, 
£10; half of such a notch, £1; three-tenths of an 
inch, a shilling; a still smaller one, a penny; and a 
half-penny by a small round hole. A single cut of 
a notch stood for half the amount, The stick was 
then split in half through the notches, and one-half 
of it was given to the person making the payment, 
the other being kept by the Government. 





NOTE WORTRS. EVENTS. 


Nov. piel intention, Ireland, between Orangemen 
and 














Nationalists. 
an So-t inquietude prevails concerning the peace 
of Europe. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

The pupils of Ward School No. 50, Primary [, 
gave a pleasant reception to their friends on Fri 
Oct. 26. 

The School of Industrial Art for Women is now » 
in the Grand Opera House (corner Eighth Avenue 
28d Street) for the purpose of enabling women ty 
come self-supporting by teaching them practical desig 
ing for all industrial purposes, Mrs, Cory, the princi 
offers a free scholarship to each of the Girls’ Gram 
Schools in this city. She ought to have the co-operatj 
of many wealthy persons in her work, and we belj 
she will get it. 

THE monthly returns of the principals of the , 
mar and primary schools show that the total number 
pupils on the register on the 30th day of September 
was 140,322, with an average daily attendance of | 
562 ; an increase of 3,235 in enrollment and 7,188 in 
tendance, as compared with the corresponding per 
last year. The whole number of teachers employ 
including principals, during the month, was 38,(23, 
68 greater than during September, 1882. 


THE International Committee from the headquartd 


of the Y. M. C. A. in this city have designated the we 
beginning Nov. 11, as the ‘‘ Week of Prayer for Yo 
Men.” Gratifying results for the past year are report 
from the special efforts on behalf of the 60,000 colle 
students, the 100,000 commercial travellers, the 500, 
German speaking young men, the 500,000 colored yo 

men, and the 1,000,000 railroad men of North Ameri 

Pror. BICKMORE’S LECTURE.—On November 3: at 
fifth lecture at the American Museum of Natural 
tory, in Prof. Bickmore’s popular series, the subject 
‘“‘ Birds of Paradise” was taken up. It was introdu 
by some general remarks on perching birds, which we 
divided into two classes, singing and screaming. P, 
Bickmore said that the difference between these we 
that five muscles in the throat of the singing bird c 
be opened, while the same muscles were closed in { 
birds classed as ‘‘screaming birds.” In an interest 
talk upon ravens and crows, he said that the phn 
‘‘black as a crow” was not quite true, and exhibited 
pure white crow beside a black one, the common var 
ty. The ‘Birds of Paradise” come from New Guin 
and, on account of a fever that attacks Europeans 
go there, the home of those beautiful birds is 
little visited. The birds select some favorite tree 
which they gather and display their feathers, spreadi 
out and rustling their plumes in something of the s 
manner as peacocks do. The natives find these 
and build a small roof across the branches under wi 
they conceal themselves, and through which they sh 
at the birds with a blunted arrow, which kills with 
injuring the skin of the bird. Prof. Bickmore illustt 
ed his remarks with dissolving views, and by exhibiti 
stuffed birds selected from the Museum. He was list 
ed to by a large audience composed mainly of New Y 
teachers, for whom the course is designed. 

ELSEWHERE. 

N. Y.—The Monroe County Teachers’ Association! 
its first meeting at Spencerport, Nov. 2. Prof. J 
F. Forbes, of the Brockport Normal School, lectured 
Friday evening. 

Missouri.—The Clay County Normal Institute 
conducted at Liberty, by Mr. G. B. Morrison. E 
recitation was reported to have been ‘‘a model of 
cipline and a practical illustration of the New Edu 
tion.” 

Inu1no1s.—At Dixon recently, the teachers of Lee ‘ 
organized an Association. Addresses were maée 
State Supt. Raab and the Hon. Wm. Barge. The for 
then gave an exercise on primary work, Prof. i 
berg was elected president. 

Yonxkers.—Mr. E. R. Shaw, who had began such 
excellent work in the West Chester (N. Y.) schools 
accepted the principalship of the Yonkers Central 5“! 
to succeed Mr. C. E. Borton, who has been elected § | 
Mr. Shaw is one of the most intelligent and promis 
of our rising educators, and well deserves any pr 
tion ; he will be heard of if his life is spared. 

GrRMaNy-HaNovER.—Our readers will be glad to 
that Supt. Seely, late of Lansingburg, N. Y., is in 
many, intent upon advancing his knowledge of & 
tion. Men having an extensive and exhaustive § 
of education are scarce in this country: he 


undertaking. 
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Berks County Institute, held at Reading, we notice the 
names of Prof. Jolin Ogden, H. G. Hunter, M. A. Gruber, 
Col. Sanford, Dr. Scheibner, Supt. Baer, Col. Ames, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Miss Helen Potter, Dr. Berkemeyer, 
and Profs. Phillips and Brunner. F'rom the great length 
of the program, it seems to us that there must have 
been an ‘“‘embarrassment of riches” both in talent and 
subjects treated. . 

Outo.—The State Teachers’ Association, at its last 
meeting, laid plans for organizing, in each county and 
town, “‘ Reading clubs” for teachers. These plans are 
being very generally carried out. Among the books to 
be used the first year are: ‘‘ Quick’s Educational Re- 
formers,’ Hailman’s Pedagogy, Krusi’s Pestalozzi ; 

Longfellow’s, Whittier’s, and Lowell’s poems; Kennedy's 
and Underwood's lives of these poets; Irving’s, Park- 
man’s, Bancroft’s, Prescott’s, and Higginson’s histories. 

MrinnEsotTa.—The State Normal School at Winona is 
said to be the oldest and largest Normal School west of 
the Mississippi. It is certainly one of the first in prog- 
ress and methods. To illustrate: It has introduced in- 
dustrial drawing, not only in its own courses, but has 
been chiefly instrumental in its adoption by many iarge 
cities and towns. Two years ago it established the first 
kindergarten in the State, and is now sending out teach- 
ers of that system. At the same time it introduced a 
system of chart drawing, so that every graduate goes 
forth with a set of charts of hisown making, and with 
the ability to illustrate by diagrams and off-hand 
sketches every subject he may be required to teach. 

Conn.—At the second day’s meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, Secretary Hine, of the State 
Board, gave a very interesting history of education in 
Connecticut, covering a period of nearly 250 years. For- 
merly this State could boast of its splendid school fund, 
and of its high educational stand ng among its sisters. 
Besides Yale College, Connecticut still has among its 
city, graded, and private schools, institutions unsur- 
passed in the country ; but owing to various causes, 
chiefly ecclesiastical, its common schools have lost their 
ancient prestige. Says Mr. Hine: ‘‘ Money enough is 
spent to put a graded system in operation in every town. 
Responsibility should be fixed and success demanded ; 
a proper proportion of studies is necessary ; faithful 
teachers make good schools. When teachers are backed 
by public sentiment, there is no backsliding from the 
advance they make.” [Good, Mr. Hine, not to be afraid 
to speak out the truth.—Eb.]} 

Minn.—The State Teachers Association meets at Min- 
neapolis, on Dec. 26, 28, Gen. Eaton and Col. Parker 
are expected to take part. The following timely topics 
are to be discussed: ‘‘ Temperance Teaching in Public 
Schools ;” ‘* Map-drawing, Modelling and Moulding ;” 
“Recess or no Recess ;” ‘“The Grube Method in Arith- 
metic ;’ ‘“‘ Half-day Sessions for Primary Schools;” 
‘*Making Daily Recitations ;” ‘‘Composition Teach. 
ing.” Superintendents and Boards of Education are 
also invited to exhibit drawings of their best school- 
buildings and grounds, plans of the school-rooms, 
methods of seating, heating, ventilating. ete. Teachers 
are requested to send every variety of home-made 
apparatus to aid in teaching ; and there will also be an 
exhibit of pupils work, especially in Language lessons. 

OnonpDaGa Co.—The following questions on the Phil- 
osophy and Methods of Teaching were given at the last 
Institute: 1. What can you do as a teacher to promote 
the health and proper physical development of your 
pupils? 2. Mention some influences or motives that 
teachers may use in the moral education of the young. 
8. What faculties in acquiring knowledge are most ac- 
tive in youth, and what in old age? 4. To what extent 


would you yield to adverse public opinion in the use of 


modern methods. 5. Mention some good qualities in any 
of your teachers that have assisted in moulding your own 


character. 6. What use of object lessons would you 
make in your school work? 7. Should questions be 


answered in complete sentences? To what extent and 


why? 8. Give reasons why a pupil should not be told 


what he can find out, with reasonable effort, for himself. 
9. What objects would you aim at in conducting a reci. 
tation ? 10. On what principles does the maintenance 


of good order depend ? 11. State the important steps, in 
their order, which you would take in teaching beginners 
to read. 12. Briefly explain Grube’s or some other mod- 
ern method of teaching primary arithmetic. 13. Give 


your method of teaching spelling, and why? 14. De 


scribe your method of teaching pupils how to speak and 
a correctly and poses. and 





conscious Tuition, Spencer’s Education, and Swett’s 
Methods of Teaching? If so, whut points did you find 
particularly to dissent from or approve? What influence 
have they had on your school-room work? [Some of 
these are indefinite, we think.—Ep.]} 
Lone IsLanp.—When the Little Neck school opened 
last September, Mr. 8. 8. Cowdey, the Principal of the 
High School, had acquired the opposition of Mr. Payne 
the President of the board, from the fact, that he de- 
clined to show the trustee’s children any more favors 
than were allowed the other pupils of his school. So 
Miss Hilton took charge of the school when the Septem- 
ber term opened. Mr. Cowdey claimed that his con- 
tract gave him charge of the school until Oct. 26, and 
he accordingly opened the September term himself. 
Miss Hilton sent for the trustees and they interrupted 
him as he was opening the exercises with Bible read- 
ing, and refused to allow him to proceed. The next 
morning he came again to open the school and was 
again inturrupted, and, upon the charge of Mr. Payne, 
was arrested for disorderly conduct. Mr. Cowdey then 
brought an action in the Supreme Court in this City 
against Mr. Payne for $10,000 for illegal arrest and false 
imprisonment. On Oct. 19, at the first meeting of the 
board, Mr. Cowdey put in a claim for $140 for salary 
due bim from the time the September term of the 
school began until his contract expired, claiming that 
the trustees had no right to discharge Lim without 10 
days’ notice as his contract stipulated. 
New Jrersey.—William Dickinson who has been 
superintendent of the Public Schools of Jersey City 
and Hudson County, for the past 20 years, died on Satur- 
day, Nov. 8. He was born in Windsor, Vt., in 18/9, and 
was graduated from the Burlington (Vt.) University 
with high honors at the age of 19. After a tutorship 
of one year he established the I.yceum Classical School, 
now known as Hasbrouk Institute, which he conducted 
successfully for some years. He then studied for the 
bar and was admitted in 1861, but decided to teach and 
accepted the position of Principal of Public School No. 
8, of Jersey City. Two years later he was made As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Schools. In 1870 he 
was made City Superintendent, and soon after was 
elected County Superintendent by the State Board of 
Education. His death resulted from a severe cold con- 
tracted while in the discharge of his duties, and which 
developed into pneumonia. Mr. Dickinson was one of 
the most sincere men the profession has known and his 
loss will be felt by all who have known him. His field 
in Jersey City was exceedingly limited, the salaries 
paid have been small and discouraging to the teachers, 
und the best ones withdrew to brighter places, as fast 
as possible. He felt his limitations keenly and when a 
young man would ask him whether he would advise the 
choice of teaching as a profession, invariably replied, 
**No, by no means.” He thoroughly believed in the 
advancement of education ; and for this he d: serves the 
highest commendation as superintendents are usually 
infidels in this matter. He had the hearty good-will of 
his entire body of teachers and goes to his rest respected, 
lamented and beloved. 
New Haven.—In the Dwight School Principal Camp 
has made a good beginning with industrial education. 
It is under the charge of Miss Norman. Embroidery, 
plain sewing, and hemming, and button-holes are neatly 
worked. Some of the girls are very expert in chromo- 
photography, or transferring photographs from the orig- 
inals to glass. They are in their element when they 
can achieve successful results. A few are engaged in 
crocheting. None are admitted to this department ex- 
cept such as are perfect in their lessons and deportment. 
It is considered by them an honorable position, and the 
young misses work diligently to be enabled to spend 
their half hour in that room. A class of twelve boys 
were busily engaged in shoving planes and sawing 
boards. Twice a week they spend half an hour in the 
work-room at their benches. There are twenty-four 
boys in the classes, ranging from ten to sixteen years of 
age : they work bere four days in the week. There are 
accommodations for only twelve, and they are conse- 
quently obliged to alternate the classes. On Mondays 
and Thursdays twelve of the boys practice with the 
tools, and Tuesdays and Fridays the other twelve have 
the privilege of using them. The lessons began three 


instructed how to strike a straight and effective blow. 
Afterwards they began to construct boxes, and after 









weeks ago, and the hammer was first used. They were 


that the jack-plane and surface and straight-edge planes 


an experiment. He 1s very enthusiastic and sanguine 
over the prospect, and is of the opinion that no mat- 
ter what may be the future occupation of the boys, it 
will be advantageous to them to know how to handle 


carpenters’ tools, 


Boston.—A bit of the alert, energetic West trans- 
planted into the very midst of staid, conservative Bos- 
ton was what I chanced upon the other day in an up- 
town school-room of that city. It may not be generally 
known that, notwithstanding the extent of her educa- 
tional work, which without doubt includes most of the 
long-sanctioned methods and not a few of the best 
modern improvements, Boston has not yet personally 
interested herself in the much discussed kindergarten 
system so favorably looked upon in the West. What- 
ever organized effort there has been here in that line, 
is the result of the quiet, persistent philanthropy of one 


obtrusively maintaining a number of these schools, in 

the belief that the most effective way of reforming the 

dangerous classes is to purify the sources of the great 

stream of humanity. 

The system of free kindergartens thus established for 

the benefit of the children of the poor has assumed such 

definite proportions that the municipal auvhorities have 

now placed at Mrs. Shaw’s disposal such rooms in the 

public school buildings as are not otherwise occupied. 

They are fitted up in the usual attractive manner with 
whatever shall tend to possibilities of growth in achild’s. 
perceptions of form, color or number: pretty, low 
tables and movable chairs, suggestive mottoes, bright 
colored prints of birds and animals, gay worsted balls 
and strings of beads : plants and bird cages in the win- 
dows give a pleasant home-like aspect, and when one 
reflects that this is the only home many of these poor 
little waifs of humanity are likely to know, one is glad 
their lines have fallen in such a pleasant places, no 
matter for how brief atime. The sessions, if so techni- 
cal a name can be applied to these hours of well-direoted 
play and instructive amusement, last from nine to 
twelve, the afternoon being reserved for the further 
instruction of the teachers themselves who meet in a 
class for that purpose. Realizing how much more 
fully the ideas and system of Froebel have been de- 
veloped in the West, particularly in St. Louis, the wise 
founder of these infant training schools in Boston has 
secured from the former city two of its most skillful 
teachers, who while practically illustrating their theories 
in a class of thirty or more children, devote also two 
afternoons a week to elucidating, in a class of ladies, 
the advanced ideas which are the outgrowth of pro- 
found study, combined with actual and extended ex- 
perience. If any fine shade of distinction exists be- 
tween the two methods it is apparently that in Boston 
the training has been mainly directed upon the moral 
education of the child, the aim being to render him, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of want and perhaps 
crime, from his birth, clean, sweet and pure morally 


this aspect, has devoted more effort to developing the 
intellectual faculties in accordance with Froebel’s ideas, 
In both cities the problem seems to be now, to forge 
strong links in the educational chain binding the kin- 
dergarten with the primary trairing of the public 
school. Without sentimentalizing, il was easy to grow 
enthusiastic over the scene that dingy room presented 
the other afternoon. In the tiny chairs sat fair little girl 
graduates, sweet-faced maiden ladies and gentle women 
in widow's weeds, every face lit by true mother-love of 
the clildren for whose good they were working. It 
was no new thing, except to Americans, that science of 
gesture and posture studied by every youth in the 
palmy days of Greece and Rome, and instinctive with 
the emotional children of the South ; but the adaptation 
of it to the comprehension of a child's mind, the grace 
and enthusiasm with which Mrs. Hubbard invested 
every detail of the songs she illustrates would have 
animated a much less interested audience. The last 
hour was devoted by Miss Fisher to a scholarly ex- 
position of extracts from Frosbel. A stranger scarcely 
knew which to admire the most, the intense conviction 
and simple directness, free from a!l self-consciousness 
of the speaker or the eager sympathy with which ques- 
tions were asked and answered, individual experiences 


fell while the earnest discussion still went on. 


were used. Then they were instructed in the art and | work?” 
mystery of the try-square. Then the smoothing and “ About equally divided, even in St. Louis,” was the © 
used, and then the panel saw. Mr, | frank answer, “ though wp do not fear the test of time,” 





who is devoting her time, thought and wealth to un- a 


as well as physically. St. Louis, while not ignoring . 


related and mutual encouragement given. Twilight 


“‘ How,” I asked on leaving, ‘‘ does public opinion rest _ 
as to the utility of this training in subsequent school © 
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LETTERS. 


EDUCATIONAL a iceman 





aoe Editor X40 repty oe to lettersand questions that will be of gen 
interest, but following rules raust be observed: 
5 Write on one side of the paper. 
2, Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of a 
to go into this department on another. 
Be pointec, clear and brief. ' 


(1) What measures would you take to prohibit, swear- 
ing in a village where the majority of the parents are 
addicted to it, and think it smart for their children to 
imitate them? (2) At what age should children begin 
begin the study of grammar? (3) Should the ruaiments 
of music be taught im our common schools? T. E. B. 

Ohio. 

{ (1) This is a hard problem, The:teacher should ask 
the minister to preach against it: the sunday-schoo 
teachers to teach its wickedness, He should visit the 
parents, eyen those who swear themselves, and urge 
them to prohibit their children from swearing. We 
have in mind a teacher who was the only one ina large 
district that attended church (it was in a village three 
miles distant) ; swearing, sabbath-breaking and stealing 
were indulged in and not considered faults. One teach- 
er went to church in the morning, conducted a sunday- 
school in the afternoon, and, finally, had preaching fol- 
low the suanday-schocl. He was there, but a year, but 
his work resulted in the building of a little church, and 
now the community is a very civilized, orderly, and 





” religious one. Remember you have the Lord on your 


side in this matter. Put on the walls, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God, in vain.” (2) It is 
not a question of age, but of attainments in language ; 
not until they need grammar certainly. (8) Certainly. 
Eb. ] 





(1) Lam teaching a country district school numbering 
eighty scholars, from four to twenty years of age. Do 
you think it best for me to keep a record of deportment 
and recitations? (2) Isit best to attempt to prohibit 
whispering? (3) Where can booksfor a public school 
library be purchased to the best advantage ? C, 

{ (1) Inso large a school we would not undertake to 
keep a formal daily record—requires, too much time. 
Keep notes only of special cases, (2) We have often an- 
swered this, to the effect that whispering should be 
treated rather asa breach of etiquette than as a crime. 
(8) Consult your bookseller, or write to Baker, Pratt & 
Co., N. ¥.; we also publish or can supply many suit- 
able books. See our lists elsewhere.—Eb. ] 





(1) Is this expression, 12+-4-—-3 a correct one in regard 
to the use of the sign of equality? (2) In a mixed coun- 
try school would you let a larger pupil hear those who 
cannot read intelligently, recite ‘‘ between times?” (8) 
Is the inquiring word, ‘‘Sir,” as proper as the interro- 
gative ‘‘ what?” 

[ (i) Yes; a single equation requires only one sign, 
but we can use a number of equations in one expression 
like the above. (2) This might do for the Second and 
Third Reader classes ; but the youngest pupils should 
have the very best teaching of.which the teacher is 
capable, Give them slate and blackboard work ‘‘ be- 
tween times.” (8) Yes; the words ‘‘sir,” or ‘‘ma’am,” 
for madam, are far preferable to the abrupt “ what ?”— 
Ep.] 


Many of our institute instructors urge that if the 
teachers intend to take any paper, they should by all 
means take their own state journal first, merely because 
it is their home paper. In a recent attempt to get sub- 
scribers they did not secure two dozen names. It is a 
very bard county to work up. It might almost be call- 
ed a case of petrifaction. Ww. 

[We advise teachers to take the best papers no matter 
where published. Take the home paper, too, if you 
can, but take the best anyway.—Eb. ] 








Will you please inforn me in regard to joining the 
Chautauqua Society ? TIM. 

Dakota Territory. 

[Address a letter, with stamp, to ‘Genl. Secretary 
Chautauqua Circle, Plainfield, N. J.—Ep.] 


Please tell me a good work on etiquette, suitable for 
atext-book. I have both of Prof.Gows. W. H.C. 


Vi 

[A standard school-work on this single subject has! 
yet to be published so far as we know. Address Baker, 
Pratt & Co., N'¥.—Ep.] 


ae 


Please name four noted, living American poets. 
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A HARD CASE. 


By Wotan DIxey. 

Every one said he was a hard case; and in this 
instance what every one said turned out to be true, 
for he was, indeed, one of the hardest cases imagin- 
able. When it was reported in the neighborhood 
that a certain Miss Marston, of Kentucky, would 
take the school he announced in very desperate 
fashion that he wasn’t ‘goin’ ter stan’ no bossin’ 
round. I’m a’goin’ ter do jus’ like I always do,” 
he said. 

The boys had formed a company and drilled with 
broom-handles. He was captain, and every day, 
when school was dismissed, he had formed them in 
regular order and marched them out of the play- 
ground. The last teacher had objected to this, and 
had unsuccessfully tried to break up the practice. 
Kenny further explained to an admiring group of 
listeners, ‘* We fellers will march just the same; 
an’ ef she don’t like it she can lunip it, or she can 
quit. Il let her know!” 

When Kenny Champlin threatened to ‘let any 
one know,” that person ought certainly to have 
prepared for an enormous accession of wisdom. 
But Miss Marston did not hear him, and I fear she 
would not have been very deeply moved if she 
had; for, although she always gratefully accepted 
fresh information and was ready at all times to 
learn, her especial province at this particular 
period was to teach, and that was her decided in- 
tention m coming to West Milburn. In point of 
fact, there were several matters concerning which 
Miss Marston already knew more than could be 
credited to most teachers of her age. One thing 
she understood excellently well was teaching; an- 
other was discipline. Perhaps the most fortunate 
among her acquisitions was an exceptionally robust 
physique. It was an acquisition as well as an inher- 
itanc>. When a child she had romped and tramped, 
and roughed it with her brother to an extent that 
her hardihood had become a proverb in the neigh- 
borhood, and later this was developed in a more 
practical fashion at housework—a very efficient if 
somewhat antiquated school of normal training. 

To be ‘‘as tough as Nellie Marston” was cited as 
the acme of all blessedness by the thrifty house- 
keepers among whom her childhood was passed, 
for she was born in New England; and it was not 
until left an orphan that she went away from 
home, insisting upon accompanying her brother to 
a western mining camp. Two years were spent in 
this region, during which time she acquired that 
peculiar intrepidity and self-reliance which the 
rough surroundings of pioneer life would naturally 
develop in one of her temperament. It was then, 
at the age of eighteen, that she began to study the 
art of teaching. After following it practically in 
the South for two. years she came to believe it her 
appointed work, and through the exigencies of 
time and of school boards—the latter of which no 
man can fathom—she was introduced to the gram- 
mar school at West Milburn as ‘‘ Miss Marston, of 
Kentucky.” 

She stood Jooking over the school-room, and read 
the situation at one swift glance. Every face was 
& page, with its own story. She had met them all, 
with slight variations, before. One face, that of 
Sidney McClure, did not belong in the school, and 
the new teacher was instantly alive to the fact. 
Kenny Champlin stood near the window, with his 
hat on. Miss Marston said, “ You may hang up 


| your hat and take your seat, if you please.” 


‘*He was waiting to say ‘‘I won't,” but this was 
not exactly the manner in which he expected to be 
addressed, so he hesitated a little and then mut- 
tered his refusal so low that no one could hear it; 
but his teacher saw it and. said in a cheery voice, 
smiling as she spoke, ‘‘O yes you will; of course 
you will. sepnegfow “tuiiachacasaedaeras apasinaseel tye 





Miss 0. P, C,. 
{Jn0.G. Whittier, O, W. Holmes, J. R. Lowell. 


Te death te. gunnk Maia E. C. Stedman, or R. 1] 
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doors.” 
‘That was true, he didn’t want to; and, after 





take it off; and he did. To be sure, this seemed to 
be yielding a point, and he was a little surprised 
t he had done it; so were his school-mates; stil] 
i sdone. But he vowed inwardly that when it 
marching ‘‘ the fellers Il march just the 

same, how!” 

‘* Sidney McClure, bring me the books in your 
desk, if you please.” 

Sidney was apparently much pleased to obey. 
He brought them readily, altogether too readily for 
a boy with that face, and Miss Marston knew it. 
There was ‘‘Denver Jim, the Midnight Terror,” 
** Scalp-lock Charlie, the Scourge of the Prairies,” 
and other classical personages. 

“TI want the other,” said the teacher, very decid- 
ediy, “‘and you will bring it at once, else I shall 
come to your desk and get it. I don’t want to do 
that.” 

No wonder he dragged it out reluctantly, and 
only because there was no escape. It was a nasty 
book; such as will sometimes get into a school, is- 
sued by wretches who thrive on corruption. The 
teacher did not open it or touch it, but glancing at 
the title, said, ‘‘ Put it in the fire.” The boy sul- 
lenly started for the door. He was the biggest boy 
in school,’ and bullied them all except Kenny 
Champlin. He intended very soon to try conclu- 
sions with him, and in the the meantime was uni- 
versally regarded as even harder than ‘‘ th: hard 
case.” 

‘*Come back,” said his teacher, “‘ and put this in 
the fire.” 

‘Do it yourself!” he said, and once more turned 
toward the door. Miss Marston stepped quickly 
beside him, grasped his collar and brought him to 
the desk, 

‘*Take it,” she said. He took it, and was then 
marched to the stove, ‘' Throw it.in” was the next 
command. The boy tried to free himself, but, 
although bigger than his teacher, he did not suc- 
ceed. He paused to concoct some desperate resist- 
ance, but before he could make a plan he found 
himself suddenly shaken so violently that his teeth 
fairly chattered in his head. He was then boxed 
from left to right, from right to left, backwards, 
forwards, and endwise in such quick succession 
that the walls became all windows and the desks 
seemed to be running a race. Then he was brought 
up with a sudden jerk in front of the stove, and be- 
gan to fear that he was to be thrown in bodily. 
‘* Pick it up,” said the teacher’s voice, as coolly as 
you please; and he picked the book fro rv the floor. 

‘*Throw it in!” In it went. ‘‘ Now go to your 
seat. You may take Denver Jim and read about 
him half an hour, until you are cooled off. He 
will never hurt a kitten!” 

The lessons proceeded without any serious inter- 
ruption during the rest of the day. A little while 
before the hour of closing, the new teacher bade the 
scholars put away their books. 

‘*Kenny Champlin!” Now was the critical mo- 
ment, and Captain. Kenny, ‘‘the hard case,” rose 
with his heart in his mouth, but mightily resolved 
that the ‘* fi ” should march. 

‘* What is the name of your company?” 

“Aint got any name.” 

““Well, I should think you would have; it’s so 
much hetter to have a name. Why don’t you call 
yourselves the Invincibles ? that ’s a good name.” 

** Yes, it’s a first-rate name,” said Kenny, delight. 
edly. ‘That ’s what wef ll do.” 

“‘T have some pretty rosettes at home I'll give 
you. I will work a letter ‘I’ on them, and I would 
like it if you would wear them. It would look a 
little more stylish, you know, to have roscttes all 
alike. Will you wear them if I bring them?” 

Fifteen boys shouted all at once, ‘‘Oh, yes!” and 
the Captain retained just enough presence of mind 
to say ‘Thank you.” . 

“You are perfectly welcome, I am sure. It will 
be great fun,” replied bis teacher. 

Miss Marston asked Sidney McClure to stop a 
minute after school, and talked soberly with him 
about the ruinous effects of bad reading. and the 
eet of books of ‘the Denver ae Ca 
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» as to tell me all about the story, and recite one 
sage perfectly. I will give you five dollars,” 

This, certainly does seem an enormous and ex- 
ravagant sum; and, in fact, rather like mistaken 
generosity. But Miss Marston considered it the 
rice Of switching a boy’s mind on to the right 
rack, and of keeping there the minds of twenty 
ther boys; and in this view it scemed to her 

heap. The book was ‘*Ivanhoe.” He read it, and 
read it at least three times, after receiving his 
ize. Herecommended it to every boy in school, 
nd they read it, most of them. Twenty more 
0d healthy books followed it through the school, 
t the teacher’s suggestion, and there grew to be a 
spirit of emulation among the boys in the matter 
of good reading. No stupid books, or dry books, 
or dead books got a foot hold, but those full of life, 

tion and purpose; worthy action, and so depicted 
hat the young readers burned to ‘go and do like- 

ise.” Another expression grew on Sidney Mc- 
ure’s face. Was five dollars a big price ? 

As to the “‘ Invincibles,” it would take too long 
to describe their progress in detail. They became 
not only invincible in drill and in their sports, but at 

heir studies richly deserved this designation, Miss 
Marston embroidered for them a beautiful silk ban- 
mer, and in response to her kindness they became 
0 loyally attached to her that it was a matter of 
constant remark in West Milburn, this anomalous 
state of affairs, in which the teacher was looked 
upon as the friend rather than the natural enemy 
of her pupils. - 

All may be said to have gone as merrily asa 
iage bell until one day Miss Marston received 
notice from the Superintendent that her services 
ould be dispensed with after a certain date. She 
irst frowned then smiled, for she was well versed 
n human nature, and knew her ground pretty 
horoughly. She told the fact to the scholars in a 
sober yet semi-facetious way that would have done 

edit to Mark Antony, dismissed the school and 
ent home to await events. 

Now it so happened that the brother of the 
Superintendent’s wife had a cousin whose most in- 
imate friend had just graduated from college; and 
inding himself as totally useless for practical pur- 
poses as a pet calf, he was quite ready to apply for 
he highly ornamental position of schoolmaster. 
He had‘never studied or practiced teaching, that, 
pf course, being a minor consideration; but he had 
been told during his four years’ course, a great 
many things, some of which he could vaguely re- 

.and none of which by any possibility impart 

0 others. However, he had a diploma, and that 
ras sufficient. It is well understood that there is 
no occasion in a teacher for ability to teach what 
he knows, so long as he knows it, or once knew it, 
prthought he did. And so it was announced thai 
he Superintendent’s wife's brother’s cousin’s most 
ntimate friend was to reign in Miss Marston's 
tead. It was very much like setting up a stuffed 
bstrich to teach the scholars. Every sensible per- 
on must readily perceive what an excellent effect 
puch a procedure would have. Think what a vari- 

of articles the bird must have swallowed 
luring its adventurous career! Consider for a mo- 
nent its marvellous gastronomic capacity! And 
holars by gazing on the noble creature would in- 
allibly become like it, would they not ? And what 
desirable end that would be! 

There was a great deal of business before the 
hext meeting of the School Board, and it was all 
mone subject. There were thirteen letters from 

ents; one inquiring, two mildly protesting, and 
he others wildly indignant; declaring that if Miss 


ston was remcved their children would never] *he 


ko inside the school-house again. These letters 
bore various evidence to the effect that Miss Mars 
on was the only teacher whom the boys ever liked; 
ne only one who taught them common-sense or 
hing else that they could remember “across the 
, went,” on ik was phreaed; the only one who could 

ke them behave. It was rehearsed that ‘she 





of a formal and solemn declaration, signed by 
every boy in the school, that they would never 
come to school again to any teacher but Miss Mars- 
ton; with a darkling intimation of the desperate 
career into which they should drift under any 
other guidance. The first signature was that of 
Kenny Champlin, the hard case; next came Sidney 
McClure, the harder case, and then all the ‘‘Invin- 
cibles” bracketed with the company name, The 
School Board knew all these names; they recog- 
nized the ‘‘hard cases,”.and especially the com- 
pany; for hadn’t this same company, as Deacon 
Stokes expressed it, ‘cut up like the very Evil 
One,” until Miss Marston took them in hand. 

‘“‘And for goodness’ sake, look at the writing of 
them boys!” said the Secretary of the Board; 
“good, clean, nice writing, the hull of ‘em!” So it 
was; they all agreed to that; and, furthermore. 
gave assent to all that the letters had affirmed. It 
was all true; Miss Marston was doing more than 
any other teacher had done to make the boys intel- 
‘ligent, manly, respectable citizens, and she must 
not be allowed to go. So the Superintendent’s 
order was rescinded, and his wife’s brother's cous- 
in’s particular friend was remanded to the dignity 
of post graduate expectancy. Miss Marston’s tri- 
umph was complete; numerous tea parties were 
given in her honor; and the ‘ Invincibles” were 
jubilant beyond all bounds; but not one of them 
more so than ‘‘ the hard case.” 





TE Boston Journal of Education quoted this 
statement with approval: that there is no (1) ‘‘rub- 
stantial difference between the past and the present 
except in the ratio of good teachers to poor ones”; 
(2) that the fact that the good teachersare ‘‘largely 
on the increase explains all that is new in the situ- 
ation.” We criticised the accuracy of these state- 
ments because adyancement was made to depend 
on the quantity of good teachers, : nd we still think 
the approval of the statements a very unfortunate 
thing for the Boston Journal of Education. We 
believe the growth of educational ideas, the clearer 
announcement of educational principles and a bet- 
ter knowledge of educational methods constitute 
an advancement. Hence we wrote, “‘The Boston 
Journal of Education says we do not advance; we 
can only increase the number of good teachers.’ 
To this the Boston Journal of Education responds, 
‘* we never said any such thing.” Let it read (1) 
and (2) over and see. It then.goes on to claim that 
an increase of the number of good teachers is neces- 
sarily an advance. To this we take exception 
now as we did then; we deem the statement incor- 
rect and unphilosophical on its face. We claim 
that. advancement increases good teachers, not 
good teachers the advancement. In other words, 
as we said clearly in our other article, such a man 
as Pestalozzi caused advancement by stating edu- 
cational principles more clearly, and by showing 
how the real ends of education can be more surely 
attained: by him thousands of teachers were in- 
structed and inspired. The advancement was made 


by the discovery of Pestalozzi; this discove 
si’ zed upon by foliowers, aid nieve foot tentty 
ers abounded. 


We said such sentences as (1) and (2) were put 
forth as “salve”; we still think so; there is a 
deal of soreness in New England, at least—it is 


however abating. The Boston Journal of Educa- 
tion erids up with such a resonant senténce that we 
quote it: 


‘* We glo y as much as our critic in every step of 
eieiiee eevenin ee cee Sabine meas 
1s rooted in the past, and that every new principle 
is born of the htful, self for gp hemrbs brain 
which comes unheralded by the blare of trum 


and we glory to show the way.” Guheralded™  Pinally, 
th which fi ore 
bluster and are not the 


meet a fair criticism on snéers at New 
tion ; op: of a bare, been passed by, sup 


ing they arose who’ ay resis but as 
ps cematl l or dice’ also, justice 
doenande thet tsey | replied to, in part at Toast: 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NFW BOOKS. 
Porutak Ports. Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edi- 
tion. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This series consists of nine volumes, containing the 
works of the best known and favorite poets English 
and American. They are grouped in volumes as fol- 
lows: Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Browning, Robert Bréwn- 
ing, Favorite poems, Goethe's Faust, Lady of the Lake, 
Lucille, Schiller, Tennyson. A more popular selection 
could hardly have been made, yet at the same time 
it is a classical one. Not one of these hooks that would 
fail to be both a joy and an honor in any household. 

Of eight of these volumes the mere mention of their 
titles is sufficient for most lovers of poetry to under- 
stand their worth, but ef the one containing Favorite 
Poems it should be said that the collection evinces 
poetical taste, and appreciation of the popular mind : 
many of the choicest gems oi English verse having been 
selected. 

Especial mention should be accorded the numerous 
illustrations with which each volume is adorned. They 
are the work of well known artists, and a large pro- 
portion of them have been engraved by Geo. T. Andrew, 
the eminent engraver, which fact, of course, adds 
greatly to their artistic value. 

COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. By 
Edwin A. Thomas. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates, 

A biographical dictionary is hardly less necessary for 
the proper study of history, literature or art, than an 
English dictionary is for those desiring to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the English language. The ex- 
act date of some important event, the correct spelling 
of a name, or the particular line or field in which a 
noted pereon has distinguished himself, are points con- 
cerning which this book gives reliable information. Es- 
pecially will the work be valued for its attention to 
those who have quite recently risen to disfinction, and 
about whom it is difficult to obtain the information 
which one desires. 


AMERICAN Girrts Home-Book oF WORK AND Pay. 
Helen Campbell. New York. G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
$2.00. 

**What shall we do?” is the question to which this 
book gives so satisfactory an answer. The boys have 
been provided for in this direction, bnt it must be con- 
fessed that the girls have been neglected. What shall 
we do on a rainy day? What games shall we play? 
What forfeits shall we decreee? What tableaux may 
we give? What ballads can we act? These questions 
concerning indoor self-entertainment are all answered, 
and regarding out-of-doors, the girls are told all about 
lawn-tennis, archery, swimming and boating; hints 
about making different collections are given, with direc- 
tions for walking clubs, camping out, and light gym- 
nastics. Then followsa practically exhaustless cata- 
logue of useful, ingenious, pleasing occupations for 
all times and seasons, in-doors and out, including sug- 
gestions and helps for all ages, profusely illustrated. 


BIBLE Storigs. By Caroline Hadley. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

In this volume, moet of the well-known Bible stories 
are gathered, and related in a simple and easy comver- 
sational manner for the benefit of young people. There 
are many young readers who enjoy the Bible narratives 
and yet sometimes find it a hard task to wade through 
some of the long names and peculiar phraseology, This 
book will doubtless meet a cordial reception among 
both parents and children. 

Encuisn. Verse, Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. 

Stoddard, New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 5 vols. 
$1.00 per vol. 
The two volumes already issued, Chaucer to Burns 
and Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century amply fulfil the 
high expectations that would naturally be raised by the 
reputation of the editors and publishers, A glance at 
the index of either volume immediately shows the fine 
discrimination that has been used in the work and the 
thoroughness and painstaking research which have 
St Tehcaneterieal it. The very cream of English Verse is 
to be found here. It is a collection standing alone in 
its excellence and one with which the lover of poetry 
will be absolutely contented and happy. 


Tne Boy TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL Arrica. Thomas 
W. Knox. New York: Harper & Brother's. 
This is a narrative of the adventures of two English 


pboys om @ tiip through the Dark Continent. It is ex- 


and at the same time bighly in- 


two. desirable ends could hardly be 
combined. Every thing is told in such a 
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perfectly plain and lucid way, that it can all be under- 
stood at a glance and the countless illustrations with 
which the book is enlivened, make all the strange and 
curious manners and people of that wonderful land ap- 
pear as though the reader had been there and seen it 
himself. It is gotten up in an attractive holiday style 
of binding, and is altogether a delightful and profitable 
book to place in the hands of any reader, young or old, 

Memorrs AND Poems. By Clara Bush. Kenton, Tenn, 
Published for the authoress by Claude J. Bell. 

The above is the title of a work now in press, and 
which will soon be ready for general distribution. Miss 
Bush is a poetess of considerable local celebrity, and al- 
though a bed-ridden invalid for over twenty years, has 
written much, and has also shown a fine artistic ability. 
Mr. Bell takes charge of the publication as a matter of 
friendship. 

Our Youne Fouigs PioTarcne. Edited by Rosalie 
Kaufman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $3.00. 

This is a special adaptation to the needs of younger 
readers, being all of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives” in a condensed 
and simple form by reason of which they retain their 
attractiveness and are never wearisome. All the boys 
and girls ought to become familiar with these clasical 
stories ; with that portion of them which does not con- 
stitute history as well as that which does; and they 
can not do so in any better or easier fashion than 
through this book. 

* Wir anp WIspoM OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Mar- 
shall Brown. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

_ The design of this book is certainly unique. It con- 
sists in bringing together under appropriate heads, 
many of the accepted proverbs and saws of all ages in 
their original form, with numerous and peculiar amend- 
ments and variations which they have undergone. at 
the hands of wits, humorists and thinkers noted and 
unnoted, It is a book to have at hand and take up at 
odd moments when one finds one’s self dull or tired. It 
creates its"*0wn demand, and is an endless source of 
thought and good humor. 

THe BALL OF THE VEGETABLES, and other Stories in 
Prose and Verse. Margaret Eytinge. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The stories comprised in this volume have been al- 
ready received with great favor by the little readers for 
whom they were intended, as they appeared originally 
in several of the popular magazines for young people. 
The stories are exceedingly amusing, and the children, 
as well ns those of a larger growth, will find no end of 
fun in them. The illustrations will add to the book’s 
attractiveness. 

MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. By Howard Conkling. 
New York; Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 

This is a record of observations and experiences dur- 
ing a recent tour through the land of the Aztece. It 
describes in an instructive manner the features of the 
country most likely to be of interest in view of the 
prospect of its more intimate relations with the United 
States. Its agriculture, history and customs are each 
treated in a way to impart a large amount of desirable 
information and in a thoroughly engaging style. It 
contains a number of useful illustrations. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, John Austin Stevens. (American 
Statesmen Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

Albert Gallatin is probably the most distinguished of 
all European-born citizens who have risen to fame in 
the political service of the United States. His merits as 
a statesman and scientist are generally recognized, and 
he is venerated by men of science on both continents, 
It is not until recently, however, that the extent of his 
influence upon the political life and growth of this 
country, has been appreciated. His success in the high 
capacity in which he served his adopted country marked 
him a man with whose career all Americans should be 
familiar. This timely biography deserves, and doubt- 
less will meet, a cordial reception by the reading public. 

Youna Foixs’ WHyYs AND WHEREFORES. Uncle 
Lawrence. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 

This book is cast in the form of a story; and in a 
pleasant narrative style, questions are introduced con- 
cerning natural science as it is exemplified in every-day 
occurrences. There are numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions ; and in every way the book is well calculated to 
fulfil its object of awakening and then satisfying the 
intelligent curiosity of young people. 

Tue CoTraGE KiTcHEN. Marion Harland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The aim and mission of this book is to este be 


housekeepers in serving wholesome apd 
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as 80 many do, that those who most need such sugges- 
tion, need it to apply with strictly limited means. She 
plainly understands the small economies that necessity 
demands among people of moderate incomes, and has 
them in mind in all her directions. These are very sim- 
ple, and show common sense at every turn. The book 
will be a treasure to house-keepers. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. E. W. Boyd. New York: Thos. 
Whittaker. 60 cents. 

Here may be found in very concise form an account 
of all the principal English cathedrals, giving their his- 
tory, dimensions, a description of their architecture, 
peculiar traditions connected with them, and much other 
useful and interesting information. A glossary of terms 
is appended, by the aid ef which the descriptions are 
rendered more easily understood by the non-technical 
reader, apt illustrations still farther assisting. The book 
is gotten up in a remarkably neat, tasteful, and sub- 
stantial manner, and is a credit to the publisher. 

FRENCH CELEBRITIES: Ernest Daudet and others. 
Translated by Francis W. Potter. New York: Funk & 
Wagnals. (Standard Library.) 15 cents. 

The prominence given in the daily press to the names 
forming the subjects of these sketches, gives this book 
pecuhar interest at the present time. The clearness and 
animation of style of the best modern French literature 
is found here. These are genuine pen-portraits of the 
representative Frenchmen of to-day, and will be valued 
accordingly. 

Our Boys tx Carina. Harry W. French. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.75 and $2.50. 

This book relates the adventures of two young Amer- 
icans wrecked in the China Sea on their return from 
India, and their strange wanderings through the Chi- 
nese Empire. The scenes, manvers, and customs of the 
“flowery kingdom” are here described in a pleasing 
manner. The book contains 188 illustrations, which 
materially aid the narrative in conveying to the reader 
an intelligent idea of the wonderful features of the place 
and story. 

MAGAZINES. 

The November Magazine of American History pre- 
sents an interesting table of contents. The frontispiece 
is an engraving from Trumbull’s painting of the ‘‘Eva- 
cuation of New York,” never before reproduced. The 
leading article is by Judge-Advocate Gardner, entitled 
‘The last Cantonment of the main Continental Army 
of the Revolution.” The second article is an epitome of 
events in Europe by Theodore F. Dwight, librarian of 
the State Department, Washington. A curious cari- 
cature of Lord North, from arare English print, occu- 
pies one page. The editor describes the frontispiece, 
after which the Hon. Charles Gayarre concludes a 
** Historical Sketch of Pierre and Jean Lafittc, the fam- 
ous Smugglers of Louisianna”; a thrilling story by 
Frank D. Y. Carpenter; ‘‘General Houston’s Indian 
Life.” by Alfred M. Williams; the second chapter of 
the ‘‘ Private Intelligence papers of Sir Henry Clinton,” 
and some readable minor topics. 

The Domestic Monthly for November contains an ex- 
ceptionally large number of articles upon fashion. The 
winter styles in cloaks, wraps, street costumes, etc., 
will prove of value to ladies who are arranging ‘their 
winter wardrobe. The literary department contains a 
number of capital stories, poems, and articles of in- 
terest. Mrs. Beecher has some advice to travelers in the 
Household department. ‘Notes and Comments” is 
ably edited, and contains clevershort essays upon social 
topics. 

ART NOTES. 

Miss Kate Greaterox has returned from Ellenville to 
her studio in the Sherwood building. This winter her 
facilities for teaching will be greatly increased. Her 
classes will open Nov. 14. There will be classes ir still- 
lif2 and flowers, and from the draped figure and the 
nude. Painting in both oil and water colors. Miss 
Greaterox’s skill as a teacher has been evinced by the 
excellent work accomplished by her pupils. Asa most 
promising artist she is held in high esteem, and her pic- 
tures at the Academy are always looked for with much 
interest. The one in the present collection, of Rhodo- 
dendrums, is a fine study of color and artistic feeling. 

NOTES, 

Edgar S. Werner, editor of the Voice, offers $175 for 
the three best essays ($100 for the first best, $50 for the 
second best, $25 for the third best) on the “‘ Diaphragm,” 
and appeals to medical and other scientific men to aid 
him, in whatever way they think best, in this under- 
taking. 
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curse of intemperance by its numerous publicatic 
which are issued almost at cost, and scattered far 
wide.—Among these the best adapted to school use ; 
Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Temperance Lesson Book,” 25 cen, 
and his *‘ Ten Lectures on Alcohol,” both in paper at j 
cents, and cloth at $1.00; ‘Alcohol and Hygiene,” } 
Julia Coleman ; paper $0 cents, cloth 60 cents. Since ¢} 
organization of the Society in 1866, it has publish 
over eleven hundred works of all kinds, from the op 
page tract up to the volume of 1,000 pages. These py} 
lications are more timely than ever, now that comp 
sory school instruction on this great subject has bee 
established in the states of Michigan, New Hampshir 
and Vermont. But for schools whose requirements 
for both the ‘‘ Evils of Alcohol and Narcotics,” py, 
Richardson is preparing a practical little school book 
be ready by New Year's. 


We learn that Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, ) 
C., has prepared and copyrighted a new work on Arith 
metic. The design and plan of the work are new. an 
based upon natural principles. For instance, Fractioy 
(Decimal and Common), as well as Denominate nup 
bers are so simplified, that they can be used in arithme 
tical operations as easily as whole numbers ; and all {) 
varieties of percentage, are also so simplified and pre 
sented in a clear common-sense manner, that they ; 


divested of all the mystery which they commonly pra 


sent to pupils and business men. The book contain 
six chapters. Chapter I. is devoted to methods of leam 
ing to read all kinds of numbers, and to the meaning 
arithmetical terms and tables—integral, fractional (de 


cimal and common) and denominate numbers. Thi 


feature is new, and is believed to be the most essentis 
and necessary part of arithmetical training. Chapte 
Il, III, IV, and V. treats respectively of the methods 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing all king 
of numbers. The above chapters embrace all the esser 
tial principles of pure arithmetic. 
the practical applications of arithmetical principles 
the various employments of life, so as to familiari 
pupils with the logic of arithmetic. The book is th 
result of more than forty years practice in teaching, an 
its principles have been thoroughly tested. 
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dies which in the meantime have been 
publisher’ § Department. extensively advertised in the public prints. 
ae eee i for it a = eee 
i H. Keyser & Co., 10th and | for consumption, although even in the 
ka Philadelphia, extend a sig-| Worst cases of that disease we hear that it 
scant invitation to school-book buyers | fords relief when relief is ali that can be 
sughout the country. To procure | expected. 
,,001-books which are as good as new for 1,800 ORGANS IN OCTOBER, 1883. 
fourth their regular prices,is an op-| Eighteen hundred organs were shipped 
otunity pupils and teaehers are not/| from — Beatty’s an factory for 
sing to pass unnoticed. the month of October, exclusive of pianos. 
Your attention is called to the adver-| This is the larzest shipment ever made 
ment of the Pennsylvania Educational from any organ factory in a single month. 
reau, at Allentown, Pa. The manager | — Washington, N. J., , Nov. 2, 1883. 
been a teacher and superintendent for! Having experienced marked relief from 
or twenty years, comprehends the needs | nasal catarrh and hoarseness by the use 
schools and teachers, has an extensive |of Ely’s Cream Balm, I recommend it to 
quaintanceship with the educational | singers, clergymen, and others afflicted. 
blic, and is thereby enabled to supply | Louis E. Phil ips, 1428 N. Y. Ave., N. W. 
nools with suitable coe, and —_ Washington, D. C. 
srs with positions which they are ca e | 
) ailing. For honesty and Tair pg | prick? Mee 5 Agen: > poe ki 
ecan cordially commend the agency to | PY Pp y, wis » am oS =a, 
cede esto pobeaet waded eal oe 
Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine St.,| healing. a 
nnounce in tne ugg ~ they 
ill send a han y mail, free to | : ™ 
hose applying for the same. They manu- | F'"iessons by the author! ho payment in wd, 
‘ture banners in silk and gold, and are | vance. Free demonstration, Tues., Thurs. Sat’s- 


slebrated for the workmanship and finish | o'clock. Clisses ror teachers, Tues., Frid’s at 4 
of their goods. The Messrs. Lamb are tbe | and 74¢P.M. Special terms.—3i East 17th st N.Y 




















A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 


U.S. 
It shows the teacher the best way of teaching the pup!) how to study his 
HISTORY lessons; How to picture the events on the mind: Find the prominent facts 
needed; How to remember dates; find rare points and objects of historical 
interest ; Use and make “ Queer Queries ;"" Filling both Teacher and Pupils 





sre with enthusiasm and love for the study of United States Ilistory. 218 pages of 
BRACE Blackboard-forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries on History 
with Answers; 300 Revised Questions; History of Individual States; ete. 
Cloth, price, $1.00. 
SYSTEM A. FLANAGAN, (63 Randolph St. Chicago, Il. 
T also have a number of works on Teaching, Report Cerds, Games, etc. 
TRAINER. / Send for my catalogne. My book are jssendell ta att tonahar te Gas weak 








THE RAPS “RUBY « SYSTER 


NOTES OF 


TALKS TEACHING 


Given By Francis W. Parker, 


(FORMERLY SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, QUINCY, MASS..,) 





oldest and most widely known manufac- | —g 

turers of church furniture and b.inners in | i -. 

the country, and are certain to give sat. | S . 

isfaction to those favoring them with ap | 

order. 

“NOTHING WRONG WITH MY LUNGS | 
now.” 





A patient writes nearly a year after using Cor - 

und ‘ixygen : 

“There is nothing wrong with my lungs now, } 
and for that I have to thank you more than any- 
thing else. It is true, there are days when I do 


pot feel as bright as I could wish, but if it had not 
a Seep ees OO OS be here to | 
feel at all.” 


Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing « history of the disco. ery and mode of action | 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption. 
Catarrh, Neuralgia. Bronchitis. Asthma, etc., and 
a wide range of chronic diseases, wil! be sent free 
Address, Drs. StaRKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 | 
Girard St., Phila. | 

Our readers’ attention is called to the | 
advertisement of James Prentice & Son, | 
on the second page of thisissue. -The firm | 
isone of the oldest and most r:liable in| 
this city. Their motto is large sales and 
small profits. Send to them fora cata- | 
logue, Covering some 200 pages, profusely | 
illustrated. See advt. 

The Stone Cloth, or Lapilinum, is put 
up in rolis, and sold in any quantity by | 
the New York Silicate Book-Slate Co., and 
takes the place of the cumbersome slate- 
boards. It is easily cut and fitted to any | 
place for a permanent blackboard. The 
surface is perfectly smooth, and the cray- 
on easily erased from it. 


Sox" ‘ 





Estex Oneax. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 














“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Since round writing has become the ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Removes Tan 
Freck- 


fashion, Keuffel & Esser, of 127 Fulton 
street, have issued a book of instruction 
on the subject, and are manufacturing 
excellent pens for thut style of writing. 

By referring to the advertisement of | 
the Great American Tea Co., 31 and 388 
Vesey street, you will find that they not 
only give you good and excellent tea at 
the lowest price that it can be sold for. 
but to those getting up club orders they 
send fine china and dinner sets as pies- 
ents. 


sae 
ectaep 
aides 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 
The Christian Advocate, Feb. 12, says ; | 
Of the many remedies advertised in our | 
columns for the cure of coughs, colds, or | 
kindred complaints, we desire to call the | 
attention of our readers particularly to 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam. This is 
a remedy which has been long known, 
and is very generally and extensively 
used, icularly in New York and inthe | Reward for arrest and proof of any 
New England States, where it is kept on one selling the same. ‘ 


gi 
gE 
lis 


53, Gineys Stern's ‘s, Ridley's 








its virtues are highly and justly prized. It 
is particularly adapted to children, being 
very palatable and: free from nauseous 
taste, and therefore readily taken by them, 
and is at the same time one of the most 
efficacious remedies m use. It has main- Cata 
tained its high standard of excellence for 

over forty years, despite the many reme- Canton. N.Y. 


hand asa household remedy, and where 
Pleasure Boats 
AND 


|Before-the- Martha’s- Vineyard. Summer: Institute. 


REPORTED BY LELIA BE. PATRIDGE, 


town became a Mecca for 
teachers, and for that 
matter, is so yet. The 
methods witnessed were 
copied in many schools, 
The demand for the 


|The most remarkable 
| book for teachers 
that has been pub- 
lished in a decade. 














T he views of the great * becam: 
“New Methods’ e 
leader are Sully set something tangible, 
Sorth in this volume. School Boards are offer- 


ing high wages to those 
that understand them. 
Col. Parker explained 
these methods at Martha's 
Vineyard last summer, 
After they were written 
out by Miss Patridge he 
revised them, and we 
have published the vol- 
ume. There is more value 


These “TALES” were 
delivered before a large 
assembly of teachers 
| coming from all parts of 
| the country, and eagerly 
| listened to. This book 
| has been prepared to sup- 
| ply the demand on the 
part of teachers to know 





the 
to the practical teacher in 
“KEW METHODS” this book than in any 
of teaching. No book bh other book published. Itis 


= simply tavaluable.- it is 
> used in Normal Schools, 
* Normal Institutes as a 
text-book. 10,000 
copies were soll in the frat 
Jour months, 





FRANCIS W. PARKER, 

Now Principal of the Cook Co. (Chteago, IU.) Normai School. 

| The book is a square 16mo., 5 by 6 3-4 inches, 192 , printed on heavy-laid 
paper and tast y bound in extra English cloth, 

AND CONTAINS A FINE PORTRAIT OF COL. PARKER AS A FRONTISPIECE. 





“TALKS ON TEACHING” is as a book for agents to sell. One agent sold 130 
copia 6 0 C Institute ; another sold 40 in ome day and 137 in a week, by going from school to 
ina near New York. Send $1.00 for copy of book and terms to agents, giving territory 
pave fh. dB 








ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH, | THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. — 
EE ee Se ee Fate ay up omens 
“superior. in y Avs — States that is its 
THEO l0 EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


NATIONAL TEACHER, 


The Oldest Ed ti 1M zine Now Pub- 
teacher knows that the true way to teach Mahed in Aunerten. 


' 

>, drawing maps. 
Roe’s of and I ed, 

Snipe apn be drawn pace et Sas | cont: more reading matter than formerty. i 

labor of hours be th im minutes ,accu-| One Uniform Price, $1.50 a Year. 








| rately and perfectly. Itis the of Geography. | 4 ddress, 

| Price from ‘Six Dollars. cellent instru: | 

Ehoemacnte cincnaenets| SAMUEL FINDLEY, 
‘2 Eprror and PUBLISHER, Akron, O. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
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thousands have seen him saw.” 
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Roxy : 
nde in arate uke Sitter of an 


Irish constituency, instead of giving .the 
old adage, ‘ Truth is mighty and will 
prevuil,” in English, resorted to Latin, and 

said, ‘‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
His Home Rule opponent got the laugh on 
him by saying that ‘‘ Magna and Veritas, 
and other foreigners, on whom the gen- 
tleman depended for success, might pre- 
vail a bit, but it would be a moight small 
bit, as the ballot-boxes woul ow — 
which they did. 


A sMALL German baron h 


ad ».ceasion to} 
sce Buron Rothschild, of Frankfort... The 


great financier was busy wiiting 
Baron X. was announced. He aid ide 
even lift his eyes, but said, ‘‘Take achair, 
sir.” The baron, with true ‘German touch- 
sae about titles, said, ‘‘ ‘Sir,’ indéed! I 
k M, le Baron did not hear my name, 
a*baron also—the Baron), X.”) “Ah } 
; a thousand pardons,” said the banker, still 
* Youarea baron. Take two 

chalee then, if you will be so-ki 
wait till I have finished this letter.” 


— oe 


A Young Man’s Case. 





Mr. 8. 8. HopaGeEn, Jr., of No. 147 Park street, 
Lewiston,’ Me., relates the following personal 
narrative, May 14, 1883: * About fifteen months 
since I bad a severe attack of typheid fever, was 
very lame,and confined to my bed for eleven 
weeks, and when the fever leit me I was ina 
very debilitated condition. My back and loins 
seemed to have no etrength, and I had no vitality 
or appetite. I tried yarious kinds of medicine 
recommended by my friends, but found they did 
not improve my condition. I was Induced to 
try Hunt’s Remedy, which has beén used with 
such great success here in Lewiston thatit has a 
very enviable reputation of being a most reiiable 
medicine. I purchased one bottle, and can date 
my improved health from the time 1 commenced 
using it, and my progress continued very rapid- 
ly; I gained in strength, and experienced less 
pain in my back, my appetite increased, and after 
using three (3) bottles my pains were all gone, 
and my health ertirely restored, and I can most 
heartily recommend Hun\’s Remedy toany who 
may need a true remedy for debility, kiduey or 
urinary troubles.” : 


A GOOD MECHANIC. 


Mr. L. J. Jones, of No. 10 Charles Street, 
Portland, Me., writes us these convincing facts, 
May 11, 1883: **1l have for several years been 
troubled with liver complaint and indigestion, 
and have suffered at times terrible distress, and 
have tried many diiferent cures, so called, that 
have been recommended from time totime. I 
one day noticed in one of our papers the testi- 
monial of a person that had used Hunt’s Remedy 
and been cured cf diseases similar to’ mine. T 
purchased a bottle of one of our drag stores in 


& BOOKS FOR THE 


Teacnen's Lipnary: 


SELECT LIsT OF 
* EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


De ie Oras School-Room 1 Guide. 
De Graff #1 Di sengey * 


known as a popular 


me This book isa careful 
ei ion given t the N 
| ee ee es na te Vie 
Sine ony 7 
work of the school-room. 


re, idods of Teaching. 
B oO ' wett, procipe) of Francie. 


hods of "ieaching. We. putit on our Freupum 
‘this response to a de d fro 
quarters. | ) bog or sterling worth Prige, 


Tohonnet's Principles and Practice of 


‘paces see ses splot ME. Bae. 1 Assoct 


isa popular conductor of Teach- 
Tustitoeea, ahd has spent his life in education- 
sl work. . - ee ve capital one, and will be 
It.covers a 


How to Teach. 
This volume describes the Tee Lyd in Se 
al York Public Schools (it 
pupertnsengente Kiddle, pad Onlin. 
tails the.methodsin ohne erate. As the course 
of study of New York is the standard for so many 
cities, this book is ee ee gees to teachers 
teaching in ci post-paid. 


Brook’s Normal Methods. 
This volume, by Edward Broo 
Prin the Millécsv lle Normal School, a 
of t merit, It is sufficient 
that. Mr. s is a remarkable teacher 
nad t hig book is is attract! ng attention as a 
practical guide for a thoughtful teacher. 


Payee s ED er pag on the Science and Art 


(In press ; ready Nov. 1.) 
By Joseph e. Thisisa reprint of the Eng- 


the a This is one of the. best works on 
ce and indoles of Side; ee price 
edition nly $ 1 50 cents in 

There is another r reprint irnion is come 

plete. Wecan furnish that, if desired, for 


Eostness, ‘but ours has all oF aus you cond 
own, 


Benrationss Thnories. 
fe is his- 
tory of eatin, Fe aencribe rock and 
c. biel 
Rabelais, pe Milton, xe 


Dictionary of Education ang Instruction. 
This volume was published b: 8. of Schools 
Messrs. Kiddle and Schem, of oa fork City. It 
iga most convenicnt manual for S en nor- 
mal schools, ste. Price $1.50 post-pai 
Kennedy’s School and Panliy. 
The obthar ds one.of the ar conduc- * 
Institutes in New York State, and is 


seal of and gh 

with vs ttention, f. Tes baie etened '%e “d 
fi : on, for es ce 
und “Price $1 


Portland, and before I had used the-first bottle }.27° 


found that I was improving beyond nty expecta* 
tion; have used in ali six bottles, and I have no 
trouble from indigestion, no distress or pain \in 
back as I formerly had; and since 1 have been 
cured my wife has used it for kidney trouble, 
und it has cured her. We can both say that 
Huat’s. Remedy is a blessing to any that ae 
troubled with kidney or liver diseases, or indi- 
gestion. We gladly recommend it to our friends 
or to any sufferers from liver or kidney diseases, 
and you can use this letter as you may chvose 
for the best interest of suffering humanity.” 


\ T want to see the villain whd wrote] @ 
this article. Where's the pees ofthis 
paper ?” ‘ He’s out.” **/Where’s the man- 
aging editor ?”)‘* He’s out.” ** Where's: om 
city editor?’ ‘* He’s out.” ‘* Where’s 
reporter?” “ He’s out.” ‘* Where’m ” 
(Rickety-slambang-jam ! Two panes of 
giiss broken.) ** You're out.” Man-found 
on sidewa'k and carried-te hospital: Ver- 
struck by lighting. Still they will do it. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old partes, retired from practice, having 
had placed m his bands by an East India n- 
ary the formula of asimple vegetable rem ome 
Bi spose y ane La hey cureof Le ae an 

sone tar? ma and 

‘Attcdtinus, niga a poaitive and 
as ervous — -_ all Nervous Complaints, 
after having test | curative powers 
in the of cases, ben felt it his du 
it known to his suffering fello 
_— mptics _ a or be 


eenine wh ‘the 
wos A. horas. l4v Power's oa eeu .Y. 









JosH BILLINGS has this waa Sin gers 


tion of. sea-saw: “I sawa blind 


sawyer. While none ever saw. see, 





CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES, CULTIVATION 
OF THE. MEMORY, ON THE USE OF WoRDs, ON 
DIsceeigNe, Ont KASS TEACHING. These manu- 

reprints from works published in 
and are highly valued by the London teach- 

field ; they have Beg aren = 
and are‘not merely Each fs 
handsome y bound in‘cloth. 


Craigs uestion Book. ie 
“Tle egy Pt es uate 


al classes. It has 3,000 Tag — uestions on 
meine fi , grammar, arithme ic, € with answers. 
epartment, of questions is is followed by de- 
= of answersonsome subject; each ques- 
on numbered and Corel nene Bi f 
preceding page. Price, $1.50. 


nestions. 
Ss Sa it. of Schools of West- 
moreland Co The ik by one of the live 
f Pa. is the best for éither.Supt. or 
jE rs review’ studies or for oe Price gaa 
peeially of amore advanced kind 
History of male N. ¥. State Teachers’ 
on. 
By Hyland C. Kirk. This volume gives a his- 
of rise and progress of the pioneer State 
Association of t Ai 8: It a 
meeting, e comne 
important earieiaturé ts nee The 
be proud of the vue. for it shows 
that on has notable history: 
There are excellent sketches ofa a 
rominent ed and the 


number of 
book is bandsome- 
| Ferenyre with the portraits of 30 of them. 


the pare, gata 0, octavo, berate ya-r ys rae: Sr ba: 
Those Childrea ity their cancers. 


Byron A. Brooks, A. M. 
faults of the present, sy system, and “the upon it are 
m | Very ¢ and da farciily fold ¥ fold | by dea in bi ents 


about “Th 
th | Story "abot reader is not only fascinated by byte 
Sele, but he beogsnss consci 

of th es. which are eae 


tea 
rent Bold fae doy ater. Prive €1.36. | 





“ALL WORK AND NO RLAX, _ 
MABESJ4CE 4 DULL BOY 


Reception, 


- Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
~ 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educationa! Publishers. 21 Park Place, N. ¥ 
COP VRIGHUT, 














This is a new collection filled with bright and 
pleasing dialogues, declamatons and recitations, 
as well as short selections for the primary classes 
to memorize. A large part is original, an@all are 
particularly adapted for~ practical use in the 
chools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for ugé’ in the school-room, and 
our aimis tomake every selection-in ‘* Reception 
Day”’ valuable. For receptions, Friday after- 
noons, closing exercises, etc., this book will be 
found,.to be “just the thing.” We prophecy im- 
mense popularity for it, 
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culties.Dia. . + « » 78) Water.—Ree, 








FARE REDUCED TO 


BOSTON 


And all New England Points. 
STONING TOW LINE. 
“INSIDE ROUTE.” 

STEAMERS 
PROVIDENCE and STONINGTON 


Leave PIER 33 N.R. at 5 P. M., daily except 
Sunday. 3 Mornin, Sreaaean Steamers’ Land- 
ing Stonington to 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 
For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEAMERS. 
RHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pier 29, N.R., at 5 P.M. i sageier except Sunday. 
Tickets and staterooms can secured at 3 Astor 


Wind Hotell 1 ii ‘aioe Broadway, Fifth Aronye oe 
F..W, ROP peal Pass 
¥ BL Gen & ‘st, York. 


No. 177 


‘DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. Jj. STEWART, 
4 ; 23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Hy Phantis Rimage tee beet cove and sensitive 
: ¢ teeth a specialty. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 








COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York; More positions for gra 
ates than all other schools of this ch ter combiy 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEG} 


This renowned and Chartered I nstit ution is, 
——re pursuin, Pag ® in nite new and « 
gantly furnished building, 58 55th 8t., whe 
pupils, at all times may vested and enter 
classes for which they are bet geses. and tuitig 

will be reckoned a cesant ane 

While a full cleastont ane, 
be taken at thé option eatery lective og 
e option of parent or pupils. § 

russes, re oly for ¢ music and the m: modern ia 
for Circulars or Restless at the 
== a | = President, 4 

D. BURCHARD,. 








College t.. 








Canal; “L” 8 
e’s Uptown Co! 
d Bo: at. - io Bia. 0 Toedine 
an 8, t nal 
her Mathematics, oo aaenes and all = 
lis ay Wri s =. ee enti. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, arterly, Short. 
band $10, Backward persons rapid advanced ip 
private rooms. 


pert ars Shag ee 63 Rowe 








JUST PUBLISILED 


A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


Male Teacher’ Asscata, 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
connection between its acts and important legis- 
lation is traced. The teachers will be proud of 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
bas had a notable history. Every one who is or 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that an- 
other will ever be printed. Teachers im every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, and 
this is the only work that will give the infor 
mation. 

Handsomely bound in S & pers. with illustrat- 
ed cover, aud po of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished éaeuative of N.Y. State. 
rrice, 50 cents, Sevt t-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

21 Park Pines, New York. 


ere 


American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 


50 other Sub-Mottoes. 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
_—_——_o-—- 

These mottoes are Feyasetess the best now 
puhlished. They ren the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exer' 
an exegiont moral influence. Can be easily 1 ea 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manuia 
envelope tor mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ee 


DO YOU WANT 


A Sample Copy of the 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW’ 
Send Postal Card to 


Palm, Kennedy & Co., 
116 Market 8t., h, Pa. 


To Advertisers. 
wrying the SCHOOL Sey Fo et omit omit 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
ntroduces to colleges, and families su- 
a Governesses for every t of instruc- 
: recommends good toparents. Call 
on Mrs. M. J. YO N, 


Unijon 4 New York 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 





1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, tors and Governesses. 

2. To Teachers with Positions. 

3..To Rent School 


and 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
5..To seek awry and Assist Parents 


Sebeol + ri ay Hy and "Guide, or 
1882 (10th year o' blication) will be issued in 
jane. PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 

, B’dway and 14thst.. N.Y 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 





Supplies, without , Colleges, Schools, and 

with thoroug: competent Professors, 
Princi and Teach Families going abroad 
or to country prom suited with su or 


2 . ¥. 
, City, Country 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies 











mt 


MARK WRAPPER. 


CIYCERINE 


oe eee ee oe Gee 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

ecwrdunee- —-- y*- —yeeeebee 
HOUT INJURY. 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, reed 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
at once beautiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 
’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. It never 
faile. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR I. 


1 WAS TROUSLED 
with Chronic Catarrh and ga- 
thesing im head, was deaf at 
times, had discharges from ears, 
unable to breathe through nose. 
Before the second bettle of = i 


Cream Baim was oxheneted I 
was cured—C. J. Corbin, 
Ches«mut 8t., Phila. 





pier tl 











that are coming in daily. Ely’s Cream Balm 
WHAT oUuR PATRONS SAY; when a applied & LAA the finger into 
re ao 1 tin stronger ‘terms ff oak ehectually cleansing 
b ms my former ra — Toe Pein 7 ur Interest catarrha! virus, causing healthy 
and pr prom pitude | 7 behalf.”—Epear secre it allays inflamma- 
Principal hool, Beaver, Beaver Co., bes 8 Sep =. protects the membrane of 
tember 3, | pat Dasal aoe es from addi 
“after months of nD + — tional 
d im: ‘odiately Ty ea with you carly tn h enabled of taste and smell, A A few appli 
m: receiv ion whic: ensl 
me to secure @ responsi sible sone lucrative position. I | ##ons peuwe. A ve treatment 
take pleasure in testif, to the prompt and efficient ae Agreeab touse Send fer circular 50 
service of your Educa u. a personal ents, by mail orat dru ggists. ELY BROS., Druggists, 
knowledge yori its merits, I can most d | Owego.N 


eieeten sa re 
Ts 
—- manager of BFL se. she courte Edueati fount Bu- 
reau to recommend on c,-, and cempetent can- 
didates."—Raura H. FE a "Soee an Medina 
Academy, tember 1 

Send for —— 2A form and lists of testimo- 
nisls. Address, 


L. B. LANDIS, 





’ 
Allentown, Pa. 


Bihace Buildings Chicnes Supple Tenchers 
for ea, Public an Private schools, Kami- 
lies and Colleges. Send stamps for circulars. 


SCROFULA 


and all Serofule us Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Bloteches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 











db ent, ft and 
proves itself a caunniene cot a all scrofulous dis 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 





THREE WARNINGS. 

A SICK STOMACH—AN ACHING HEAD—AND 
CONSIDERABLE GENERAL DEBILITY, ARE THREE 
WARNINGS WHICH IT {8 MADNESS TO. DISRE- 
GARD, DANGEROUS DISEASES MAY BE EXPECTED 
TO PULLOW THEM IF NOT ARRESTED WITHOUT 
DELAY. TONE THE RELAXED STOMACH, (ALM 
THE EXCITED BRAIN, INVIGOKATE THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, AND REGULATE THE BOWELS, WITH 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IF YOU 
WISH TO ESCAPE THE EVILS WHICH THE PRE- 
MON(ITORY SYMPTOMS INDICATE. HOW MANY 
CONSUMING FEVERS, VIOLENT BILIOUS AT- 
TACKS, NERVOUS PAROXYSMS, AND OTHER TER- 
RIBLE AILMENTS MIGHT BE PREVENTED IF THIS 
AGREEABLE AND INCOMPARABLE SALINE TONIC 
AND ALTERATIVE WERE ALWAYS TAKEN IN 
TIME? SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A REAL 
SKIN CURE. 


me, and that with simple name. 
I M ant thie | has been covered with scaly 
sores, smooth and soft as a lady's. 
My hands were ss with li tle dry scabs. They 
ome peare uring Dr. Benson's Skin Our 
or_twenty years, uxing Dr. Benson's n e.— 
A. M. Nobis, Seima, N. C.. July 3, 1882,” 








“Some mouths | I was feoghied with sewotulens | < —Dr. De Benson kin . Care céusiote of sternal and 
sores The were external treatment at same time and it makes the 
= inflamed and y+ t= ——— skin white. soft and smooth. It a no poi- 
? ec — rw ‘have now _ eonous drugs. $1. at SHARIN, first-class dru 
three the result 18 
pe Ith im: _ tr = ~ 4 8S UNFAILING 

for ™ good your sSMARITAY INFALLIBLE 

Axn O'BRIAN.” URIN' 

148 Sullivan St.. New York, June 24, 1882. or . : 
NE Bem Fits, 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


d 
— — =. Generar Devitity and all dis. 
tition of thé blocd anda weakened vitality. 
BL AT t nd 
= great power 
e PREPARED BY 
Dr. J..C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5 


GOOD, NEWS 





Falling 
NES Convul- 
sions, St. vil Dance, Aleoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 





uEthanty Beaker, Ladle ia oases 
igh ra causes Nervous Pree 
ee or ye, oF who brewer a nerve 
sugttinacer Samaritan 
dao td eaten, ulant, Nere- 
prechimit the most I THE I GREAT} 
ant poe mv eversustain- 
i a sinking system. y 
at Druggists. 













The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
wr OOMQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Chas, N. Crittenton, Agent. New York. (8) 
———— 


SCHOOL foie ret 








AT a child’s fair—Uncle Jack: “ Itis 
very lemonade, but, Bonny, why 40 
you for three cents a when 


yours 
Charley gets five for his?” Miss Bonny: 
** Well, you mustn't tell anybody, Uncle 
Jack, but the puppy fell into peels and I 
thought it ought to be cheaper. 





a to Heart, : eee wom cuny. 
caves’ Heart Regulator. ice $1. by 
druggists. 





“WHat ridiculously short legs you 
have !” said a tall man to a short one. ‘‘My 


legs reach the nd, and I should like 
to see yours more, sir, if they can,’ 
retorted the aan man. 





Brown's Bronchial Troches f: rind witioh has 
Colds: * Tae a ns ete Be ig 
done me service. I wi ~ a ae eo 
Ret ROM, Craig, Olisvil’e, N. ¥. Sold only in 


boxes. 





PEDAGOGUE : “‘ What is the meaning of 
the Latin verb ignosco?’ Tall Student 
(after all the others have failed to give 
the correct definition): ** I don’t know.” ws 





Pedagogue : ‘‘ Right. Go upto the he 

Avoid the harsh, irritating, compounds 
80 often sold as as purging and correct 
the ir ies the eowels ty Wd the use of 
Ayer pee which are mild and —— 
yet thorough ana , in thei 





‘* LANDLADY,” said he, ‘‘the coffee isn’t 
settled.’ “ No,” she replied, but it comes 
as near to it as your last month’s board 
bill does.” 


ett wt Aa 
“ROUGH ON RA TS,’’ Clears out rats, unhon, Ges, 
bed-bugs, ants, vermi:, chipmunks. loc 


‘‘ WHEN was Rome built?’ asked a 
boarding-school teacher of the first class 
in ancient hi-tory. ‘‘ In the night,” an- 
swered a bright little girl. ‘*‘In the 
nl ht ?’ exclaimed the astonished teacher. 

ow do you make thatout?” ‘“* Why, 
I thought everybody knew that ‘ Rome 
wasn’t built in a day’ Y ” replied the child. 





One trial is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and un- 
failing aan of Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Curative Balsam for the cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness, shortness of breath- 
ing, asthma, difficulty of breathing, husk- 
iness, tickling in the throat, etc. Has 
been in use over forty pete Price, 25, 
50, and 75 cents per bott 





AN ubfortunate head of a family who 
fell into a vat of hot water is said to have 
been pa 


All rough and scaly diseases cured speed- 
ily by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. See testi- 
mo 








**Choose an author as you choose a 
friend,” 

When you need a pen be sure to send 

To the nearest — for Keterbrook’s. 





* Sir,” said a lady. toa would- be wag, 
‘*your jokes always put me in nind of a 
sphere.” ‘‘Of asphere, madam! Why so, 
pray?’ ‘“ Because they never have any 
point.” 





«~~ © & +» —- - - 
Asa pustier, er’s Sarsaparilla acte directly 
and poe a A single bottle will prove its 
merits. * thousands of people are yearly 
moved from oa fevers by sae Scores ofa 
ttle timely care in properly cleansing sys- 
tem by the use of this 
—@-D © @- o———__—_——_—_— 
Pror. : “* What are the constituents of 
quartz *’ Student: “Pints.” A bland 
smile creeps over the class. 


Shaky, scrawny, diseased persons find a 
maritan 














friend in Sa Nervene. $1.50 of 
druggists. 
Aunt: ‘‘ Has any one been at these 


preserves ?” . (Dead inemee.) ** Haye you 
touched them, Jimmy?’ Jimmy: “ Pa, 
never ‘lows we to talk at dinner, 

WELLS’ “ROUGH ON COENS.” 5c. Ask 


forit. Compiete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 
bunions. 





«—wee 


“O phe Ay ould the spirit of mortal be 
proud ” We think it is because he has 
just had his shoes half-soled for winter.” 


** Headache banished by Dr. Benson’s 
} Celery gi se nervous or 


dyspeptic. 


SILENCE is golden ; speech is silver ; es- 
pecially when you can borrow adollar. 














A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
[From the Boston Globe.) 





The above isa good likeness of Mra. Lydia R Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all uber human being! 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
essome of her correspondents love to call her, She 
is sealousiy devoted to her work, which is the outoome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
barden of eufforing, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated tt and 
am satisfied of the truth of thia 

Qn account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Infammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, al) Displacements and the com 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted te 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
Yess of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
fServous Prostration, General Debility, Siceplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That fecling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, ts always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act inharmony with the law 
that governs the female rystem. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for §5.,and is eold by 
Gruggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vogetalle ( ompound, can ve 
obtained by adcressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compoundis 
unsurpassed as abuncant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best d= the world for the oure of O 
Biliousness and Torr'*‘ty of the liver. Her Blooa 
Purifier ~~~*s .. cere in its special Nine and bids fair 
to equai the Compound tn ite pomniartty. 

All must respect her as an Anvre! of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others. 

Philadelphia. w 

Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 
“I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilicus fever.” 

‘*My doctor pronounced me cured, but 
I got sick again, with terrible pains in my 
back and sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! 1 had been doc- 
toring for my liver, but itdid me no good. 
I did not expect to live more than three 
uonths. I began to use Hop Bitters. 
Directly my appetite returned, my paing 
left me, my entire system seemed re- 
newed as if by magic, and after using 
several bottles I am not only as sound as 
a sover: ign but weigh more than I did be- 
fore. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, 81. R. FITZPATRICK. 

CHAPTER 11. 

“ Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 

I suffered with attacks of sick headache.’ 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in 

the most terrible and excruciating man- 
ner. 

No. medicine or doctor could give me 
reliet or cure until I used Hop Bitters, 

*The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong 
as when a child. 

‘* And Ihave been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty 
years with a serious 

y, liver and urinary complaint, 
« Pronounced by Boston’s best physi- 
cians— 

** Incurahle’”’ 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him 
and 1 know of the 

** Lives of eight persons” 

In my neighborhood that have been 
saved by your bitters. 

And many more are using them with 
great benefit. 

* They almost 

Do miracles ?” —Mrs. E. D. Slack. 

How to Ger Sick.—Expose yourself 
day and et eat too much without ex- 
ercise ; work too hard withoat rest ; Joctor 
all the time; take. all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want’ to 

know how to get weil, which is answered 


in AMT 





ral bility and d@ apical” coe Mi 

de writes - 

O'Connor, Coiahenn, Tu, at 
druggist’... iJ Ba Ne \ 
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in threo words—Take Hop Feeers 
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JUST PUBLISHED « 


Appleton’s Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 





Seven Charts in set. 


Size, 26 x 38 inches. 


Price per set, $1.88. 





Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in 
his mind frequently in sight, are valuable aids to memory, and to the accurate knowledge of sub- 


jects that require graphic illustration. 


These Charts have been prepared with the same obiecta & in view as were observed in 
v-Books, by ship same author, viz., to 


ration of the Co 


Soest modes of toad ling penmansh 


the 
illustrate newer, better, and more 


These Charts are drawn and os in the most artistic style, and ga printed from 
stone. They will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every schoo! 


D. APPLETON & C0. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Important Announcements. 





NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series 





_ WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series. 





NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 





THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





ARTHUR Goce. 


senda for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


WILLIAM BAKER, 


Gme Pe 
2 


8 Bond Street, New York City. 











CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREEWE’S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. | +6 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. nw 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 15% WavashAve 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


—-THE— 


\Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERLES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers a 


PHL Fe 


Dealers in Svionsiee Somes ont and oe 
For Catalogue and particulars 
The Prang Educational Co., 7 Seiki St Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, | 
PUBLISH : 
Hart's German Classics for Stedente. 

(4 vos. ready) $1.00 and $1 25 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 vol.), 75c. to 625 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) yoy 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vois.), 
Putnam’s Werld’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schools, 1.25 








“We do amiss to spend seven - cept ye years 
er so Mu miserable 
be learned otherwise 
— ‘and delight faly in one a " Satan Dota, 
Virgil, 
Fuvenal, Livy, , Homer’ 8 rnd sank $888 of St. John. 
and Xena m’s Anal 25. 
ne "8 ical ond Bre Latin Gram- 
ar ; adapted te the Taterlinear ur Berkegot Classics, 


of to all other systems. Price, 8 
ts 8 Prost 3 American 
Sargent’s = 

, Maneaca’s ranch 


8; 
Pinnock’s 

Histories Sertes, 
Soe" sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, eombin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
— of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
ntgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
wet Bookkeeping and Blanks 


NOW READY. 


OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDING 
TEST-Boots 
FOR COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, 
AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
MECHANICS, Ete. 
WITH A LIST OF OUR BDITONS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And other Miscellaneous Publishers. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* The above, will be sent free by mail to any one 


ordering them 
MANUAL OF 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


(GREENLEAP’S SERIES, 


dent text-book wf may be 
Tis hen nee Series where more drill work 


his ki % is uired. 
Sie just been adapted for use in all the 
Grammar Schools of the city of Boston. 

Sample copy by mail on receipt of the In- 
troduction price, 25 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
O7Fianklin st, — 1¢ Arty Race, 


BUCKEYE BELL ruu ruuNDRY. 
Bells of yy aed 
Peasfarian en FU 














VANOUEEN 4 THT. Caine 





Putnaen’s Art Hand-books. (5vois,each) .50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools 1. 8 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, e 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 128 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, & 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Kascom’s Mental science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theol logy, 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 2.00 


s- +15 
J Nene co eoh Sehool Atlas of Astronomy 4.50 
to: ag tar Lessons. —— 
Hand-Hook iction 


ary. 
Puli list with pen matled on a: Mico, 
tion to the Pubttehore. oe nid 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


ieee tr. * ay: “DJ toa A. 


First Lines | of B Bngish Gra Grammar. 


Copy for examination, 


Institutes of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


by the addition of oopiges index of 
Sino U. r M. 1100 rea 7 $8.20 
Correspond- 





Half oe 


WILLIAM WOOD €& OO, 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester's New Spellers, 


&o., &o,, &o, 











WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


cae N’S 'S HOUR. — 
ly Mrs. . SLADE. Conteinins Dial 
Speeches, "Motion Songs, Ta blea 
board Juvenile Comedis te., for Pri- 
a = Schoois, dergarte: and vente Enter 
1 WL, 16mo, , 50 cts. 
wxannazeest DAYS 
B —~e Mt, B. C. SLADE. Speech 





Charades Blackboard Exercises, _etc., 
pted a to stholary in the Common, Grammar, and 
Higa Schools. 1 vol., i6mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NA PLAYS. KINDERGARTEN SONG»: AND 


by Mrs. lous © OLLOCK, 
Princi incipal of Sat of Natigpal Kindergarten — Insti’ 
C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price 


50 ‘Cte. 
CHARKADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with hey yen 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Hom.:, with additions by OLrvzr Op- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GiLMoRE. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, 75 cts 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
ieerst to the youngest © scholars, by Prof. GILMoRE. 
lémo Price, ¢ 


the abo t 

PE A ve sen by m mail, postage paid, on re- 
HENBY A. YOUNG 4 CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 

Agents for Dennison's Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


School Room Wall Maps 





3 lel dao FTN 5 
| ral ae ; 
: 7 
& \~ a 
.— | 2 
E 5 
E 

by “ 
“ 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 

WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 

S. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 





“School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with Ke full line of stand- 
Haneous works, in ae yh 








THE SINGER'S WELCOME. 


L. O, Emmerson’s new sana for Singing Classes 
ventions, wins golden opinions from al! 
who examine it. 
“Tam very much pleased with it indeed,” from 
a recent er indicates the general feeling. 

192 pases. 150 tunes. instructive course, 
including the new and favorite Manual Signs 
= other Fee aaete. - 

cents w ng you aspecimen copy. beral 
reduction for quantities. 





NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 
REBECCA (65 cents. By D. F. A a inciudes 

4 the charming old Bib tory, has 
fineand easy, music, pretty oriental costuming 


and stage srrangements, and cannot fail to bea 
great attraction. 


RUTH AND BOAZ (65 cents.) By E. A. An- 
3 drews. Brings before us the 
rural life of olden times, anc a glimpse at Bethle- 
hex aaa and its harvest fields, and has easy and sweet 
c. 
LAK The new Opera by Delibes. Given 
ys everywhere. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, {5 ceats), Gantate 
Bird songs, etc. All the girls and boys will like it. 
A book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHRISTMAS B38t2 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 

the very best authors. 16 pager peta s teanty 
PONSIVE 8S ERVICE. Elegantly printeu 

express charges not pre- 

y mail, postpaid. Single 














ful 

in colors, $4.00 per 100 b 
d. 56 cents per ¢ doz. 

copy, 5 cemta, by m raed 


REVISED AND EX ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE | 


A Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Burrerworrs and Gro. F. Roor. 


MERRY MUSIC AND DIALOGUE. Though 
materially enlarged, the price of the Cantata is the 
same as heretofore: $3.00 iy doz. by express, charges 
not prepaid. 30 cemtseach by mail, postpaid. Single 
spose copy by mail, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Nfo's Union Square. 4 Cincinnati, 0. 
WJ” Send for <necimen pages of ** Under the Palms.” 


NEW BOOKS. 
GRACE WINSLOW; or Gold and 
Dross. By Rev. J. W. Spear. $1.25. 
JAIRA’S VICTORY; or Through Love 
to Light. By N. dD. Bagwell. $1.25. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT; or 
Theology and Orthodoxy made piain. 
By T. Fuller. $1.25. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 


yo and old ~— Books 
SCHOOL. jones, wanted Stat 
exc for 4 ble 




















ard _misce us books of gen- eral. read 
mith to dispose Co atte ge akon ented = BOOKS Bass 
ee eee «eet are z Me eae S oF 8 Wack WANTED 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 3 F. 
90 Chambers St., New York City. _ ge ; 
Second-Hand er 
=o 
SCHOOL BOOKS a3 
ee 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. SE 
Send for a Catalogue fy 
A. S. CLARKE, 34 Park Row. a 
















PERRY & 60'S tise 
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